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Revealed on page 15 
By R. W. Sehabacker 


ARE Executive BONUSES Justified ? 


- By B. C. Forbes 


ORLD’S' Largest Mill Profits 
With LABOR’S AID 


' Never Missed a Dividend! 
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— by telephone 


Wi his Western Elec- 
tric radio telephone 


the pilot talks with, the air- 
port and receives directions 
for avoiding the storm. 

He also hears Govern- 
ment weather reports and di- 
rectional radio beacon signals 
which guide him through 
darkness, clouds or fog. 

This equipment, keeping 
plane and ground in constant 
touch, marksagreat stepahead 
in flying. It helps to put the 
new mode of travel on’a de- 
pendable, efficient basis—do- 
ing for air transportation what 
telegraph, telephone and wire- 


less have done for railroads 
and steamship lines. 

The airplane telephone is 
backed by more than 50 years’ 
experience with problems of 
voice transmission. 

It was designed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and 
tested under actual flying con- 
ditions in their own planes. It 
is made with the same care 
and skill as all the Western 
Electric apparatus used by 
the Bell System. 

When you travel or ship 
goods by air, ask whether the 
plane is equipped with Western 
Electric Airplane Telephone. 


Western Electric 


aoe ae Aviation Communication Systems 
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Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Prosperity always has returned. 
And will again. 


The year’s last quarter should end 
better than it has begun. 


U. S. bears are more to be fearea 
than the Russian bear. 


Buying under cost rarely costs. 


Unless gloom is lifted, we may 
bring on a chilly Winter. 


Metal tradesmen want a five-day 
week of five hours a day. Evidently 
they are workers in brass. 


Wanted: Laie: 


The American Bankers Association 
says the worst is over. And you know 
how conservative they are. 


Amend the anti-trust laws. 


Harkness hands across the sea 
$10,000,000 —a noble hand-out to 
sorely-tried Britain. 


Hitler threatens the guillotine for 
others. He'd better watch out. 


“Britain Cuts Bread Price.’ So 
should the U. S., 


Rubes? New York State raises 
more farm products per square mile 
than Texas. 


My barber says that, after a year’s 
dullness, his business is picking up. 


The fellow who suggested our lat- 


est tariff “reform” should be tarred 
and feathered. 


Short sellers at a time like this 
should get short shrift. 


By starting Christmas shopping 
now you may start something. 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


roster otf 


famous ventilating projects 
is a roster of Sturtevant / 


Empire State ...the world’s tallest building. All three of 
this country’s vehicular tunnels . . . the Holland, Oakland- 
Alameda, and Detroit-Canada. The world’s largest high 
school . . . the Central Senior at Trenton, New Jersey. 
And the mammoth Atlantic City Auditorium . . . unrivaled 
in size and facilities. 

All of these notable buildings and tunnels are ventilated 
with Sturtevant equipment. 

For every really outstanding ventilating project, Sturtevant 
Equipment has been chosen by the architects and engi- 
neers. This fact speaks for itself. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company’s main offices are located at 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., Chicago and San Francisco. 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


Sturtevan 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


HEATING-VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Marruew SLOAN, 
president of the New York Edison 
Company; Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man, Niagara Hudson Power Com- 
pany; Bernard J. Mullaney, vice- 
president, Peoples Gas, Light and 
Coke Company; H. Hobart Porter, 
president, American Water Works 
and Electric Company, and a score of 
other leaders in the utility world will 
participate in the Fall Utility Fore- 
cast of ForBEs. 

These executives make no claim 
to omniscience, nor are they prophets 
or economists. They employ experts 
for technical matters and they make 
their own conclusions. All of the 
leaders are veterans of industry and 
because of their business they are in 
close touch with the factors that 
speed the wheels of industry and 
commerce. In fact the utilities they 
direct make the wheels go round. 

Some of them are not stock-market 
minded but all are practical men. In 
a declining market for their product 
they have made provision for the 
coming pick-up. When it will come 
and the factors that point the way, as 
they see it, will be given in the next 
issue. 


(GENERAL FOODS, the 
recognized leader in the rapidly grow- 
ing package grocery business, is un- 
dertaking to merchandise frozen food 
on a national scale and expects this 
division of its business to attain the 
status of a billion dollar industry. 
Colby M. Chester, Jr., its president, 
has just revealed that negotiations are 
under way looking to the national dis- 
tribution of the company’s frozen 
foods through the 17,000 retail stores 
of The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, the world’s largest chain. 
Such a link, if it is consummated, will 
bring an important change in our food 
habits and in the business of supply- 
ing foods, meats, liquids, fruits and 
other perishables. Many industries 
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2900000 New 
Customers Added. to 


—a total market today of 
Twelve Million People in the 
eleven Western States...an in- 
crease of 32% in ten years. 








Oregon, Washington and 
California combined, AbY 


increased 2,596,005 


California alone in- 647, 


creased 2,226,784 








Southern California 107% 


increased 1,630,333 —_—_-—_= 


Los Angeles County 1342, 


increased 1,263,202 
Population Now 2,199,657 

OG J 
More than half the increase of 2,920,000 __ will readily see the advantage of locating 
in the eleven Western States occurred in his plant in this concentrated market... 


Southern California. The manufacturer from which the entire Western market is 
who considers distribution costs carefully served atlowest per capita distribution cost. 


Industrial LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Manufacturing Executives Are Invited to Write to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
for Detailea Information Regarding this Great Western Market 










































































MILLION -DOLLAR 
KEYSTONES <= 
PROSPERITY 
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CITY that has in- 

A creased 54% in popu- 

lation in the past 10 

years—a city with a present $60,000,000 

building program—a city that dominates 

the Southwest as a manufacturing and 

transportation center—the gateway to 

the mighty West-Texas region of wealth 

and opportunity—the center of the rich- 

est oil territory in the world—Fort 
Worth, the city phenomenal! 




























Here, every condition is favorable to 
the manufacturer. 





With an unlimited supply of natural gas; 

power rates as low or lower than at any 
other point in the Southwest; unexcelled 
transportation facilities; an abundant 
supply of intelligent, native-white labor ; 
a bountiful water supply with low water 
rates; an ideal climate for year around 
operation, and the most rapidly develop- 
ing consuming territory in the country— 


Fort Worth is Dominant as 


a Manufacturing Center 


Write Today for Your Copy of 
INDUSTRIAL FORT WORTH 








12 AIR LINES 


THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 





















For Information, Address Publicity Department 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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will be stimulated. Others will lose 
their importance. 

Mr. Chester, in a forthcoming is- 
sue, will discuss the recent develop- 
ments in this field and the prospects 
of the industry. Distribution is fac- 
ing a rapid evolution if not a revolu- 
tion in the handling of food and those 
who seek new business will read what 
this far-reaching business leader sees 
ahead in Fores. 


\ HEAT, the most essen- 
tial food for the Occidental world, is 
becoming nationalized, with great na- 
tions mobilized to place or to secure 
its surplusage and to obtain for farm- 
ers and peasants the highest return 
or for consumers the lowest price for 
bread. All except Russia. Russia 
does not care for how low she sells 
her wheat or how high her people 
must pay for bread so long as money 
is forthcoming to carry on the all- 
important Five-Year Plan to turn 
Russia from an agricultural and de- 
pendent nation into an agro-indus- 
trial nation independent of a capital- 
ist world. 

As long as a year ago this program 
promised to startle the world. It did 
with the outcry raised against Soviet 
dumping by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Wheat prices plunged far 
below the level that the Farm Board 
sought to peg it and kept on falling 
even after the Soviet were barred 
from trading in the futures market. 

Mr. Partridge sketches in this issue 
the transition from merchant eco- 
nomics to governmental handling of 
grain. This has brought about inter- 


- national encounters. The 35,000 trac- 


tors supplied in large part by Ameri- 
can business with phalanxes of com- 
bines and reapers have equipped Rus- 
sia to farm collectively in order to 
have something to sell on the world 
market. We have reached a stage 
where the economic situation between 
nations resembles the armament situ- 
ation and the solution, according to 
M. Flandin, Minister of Commerce 
for France, is the same—security, 
arbitration and tariff disarmament. 

We will hear more from the eco- 
nomic war which seems to be embroil- 
ing nations at a time when we are 
seeking to outlaw wars of military 
nature. Business is being shoved aside 
by national reasons for upholding 
commodity prices. 


A PRACTICAL plan of men 
and management co-operation that is 
working out on a dollars and cents 
basis is related in this issue by Mor- 
ris L. Cooke based on the experience 
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: .. that has 
“| never passed 
a Dividend!” 
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“A Profit builder! It’s a fact, Davis, ever since we 
put in the Acme Visible Records, they’ve paid us 
an actual profit. I don’t mean in payroll—although 
that saving alone more than paid for this equip- 
ment the first year—but I do mean in earnings 
and profits that have directly resulted from the 
application of the information these records have 
forced to our attention and action. 
“This sales record on Acme Visible Equipment, 
d was started in September, 1923, just seven 
years ago. Here’s one of many new ac- 
counts opened last May. There are lots 
of them; but I am more interested in 
the older accounts that have con- 
‘ tinued buying on an even keel which 
denotes their prosperity and ours. 
“This visible record has brought 
about a customer’s service demand- 
ing expansion on our part that has en- 
abled us to maintain our sales volume, 
employment, purchases and progress this 
year, comparable with last—our banner year,” 
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| “Here’s one investment.. 
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During the past year, more than eighty per cent 
of Acme sales have been to users applying Acme Vis- 
itle Equipment to additional records within their 
institution, prompted by accomplishments of this 
equipment on installations purchased over a period 
of years. In many cases the initial equipment hav- 
ing been installed as far back as fourteen years ago, 
when this product was first offered to industry. 
Regardless of the size of a business and the 
number of records involved, Acme Visible Equip- 
ment, when applied to a single record, immediately 
builds profits. They do the same job for 
every kind of business. 
The Acme Systems Engineer will 
welcome an opportunity to supply 
you with specific information and 
’ facts as to exactly what may be 
accomplished in your business to- 
wards turning expense and non-pro- 
ductive records into Profit Builders. 
You should have our copyrighted 
book, published this year, “Profit 
Building Through Management Con- 
trol.” No charge, and no obligation. 


Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment. Offices in Principal Cities 


| ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 








PROFIT BUILDERS MODERN BUSIN 
*mane mannan nnnnnnnennn- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! ---------------------- 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, 4 South Michigan Ave., Chicago F-10 


0 Without obligation, you maysend me your book, “Profit Building Through Management Control.” [ Have a systems man call for conference. 


Name Firm Name 








City State 





























































Iron Fireman users average fuel cost 
savings of more than 30 per cent. 





THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Heated with = _ Fireman. ~ 

saving repor 140 per month. 

Uniform temperature. No smoke. Save 
40 per cent of firing labor cost. 











o» the machine 
that made coal 





| how many buildings 


are you interested? 


Heat them better at less cost with Iron Fireman 


Beswes OUR OWN HOMES and business institutions, many of us 
feel an interest in, or responsibility for the welfare of several 
other buildings, homes, institutions or plants of those who, for 


one reason or another, are inclined to lean upon us. 


Many business men ‘are listing every home or building for 
which they feel directly or indirectly responsible, and are asking 
Iron Fireman engineers to check up and report back on what Iron 
Fireman would cost ... what it would save . . . and what im- 
provement in heating conditions it could be expected to make in 
each individual case. 

Iron Fireman is made in sizes to do any firing job from the 
small home furnace up to large commercial heating and power 
plants. It is sold and serviced by a national organization of 
engineers and dealers. Users are receiving a firing service so 
reliable and so economical that Iron Fireman, on an average 


writes itself off the books in *30 months on fuel cost savings alone! 


Iron Fireman engineers will gladly make a survey and report 
to you, without obligation, on what Iron Fireman would do for 
you, in any building or home in whose heating or power you 
are interested. Catalog on request. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Branches: Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Chicago. Subsidiaries: New York, Milwaukee. Dealers in principal 


Company, Portland, Oregon. 


cities. 


*Industrial sizes. In domestic plants the average per cent fuel saving is even greater, but 
because of the much smaller coal consumption, its earnings on investment are less. A recent 
tabulation of fuel costs in home heating plants showed that Iron Fireman users make an 

average annual fuel cost saving of $91 per home per season. © 19% 1Fm co. 


IRon FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC 


COAL BURNER 


an automatic fuel 
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ot the largest sheeting mill in the 
world. Women employers have shown 
their zeal also for they also are help- 
ing to give intelligent direction to the 
problem of changing life-long indus- 
trial habits so that the great Pequot 
mill at Salem, Massachusetts, might 
be a shining example of workers’ will- 
ingness to make a business pay if 
their rights are considered. 

At a Taylor Society meeting the 
agent of the company, the agent of 
the union and a technical expert all 
spoke highly of the plan from their 
first-hand knowledge. The Pequot 
plan is winning recognition as an im- 
portant contribution to the fast flow- 
ing stream of human relations. Fran- 
cis Goodell, who saw the plan work 
out, tells of it in these words: 

“It has the advantage a psycholo- 
gist would call of ‘emotional escapes 
along constructive lines.’ The capac- 
ity to feel and think which exists in 
every one of us is largely unused in 
industry. The typical worker says 
‘you don’t get any appreciation’ and 
either broods or shows his ability to 
his associates by his ingenuity in 
soldiering. And the typical employer, 
on the other hand, has his desk piled 
high with matters which should have 
never gone to him, which could have 
been settled better and more promptly 
‘at the point of the job.’ 

“Joint research tends to change the 
attitude of all from one of obstruc- 
tion to one of construction, to pre- 
vent complaints and reduce turnover, 
to retain the most self-reliant instead 
of gradually pushing them into the 
plants of rivals.” 

The textile industry is shaking off 
its traditional conservatism. Recently 
through the Cotton Textile Council 
it went on record to abolish night 
work. Other steps on this road to 
modern industrial commonsense will 
be recorded in Forses as they occur. 


W ILLIAM JAMES, the 
distinguished psychologist, has de- 
scribed how by the time he reached 
adulthood he had not settled upon his 
own personality outlook although in 
late life he entered upon a career that 
has left its imprint upon the greatest 
and newest of sciences. He relates 
how, until middle life, he would will- 
ingly have been a pirate or a priest, 
a philosopher or a lady-killer. 

Dr. Donald A. Laird, of Colgate, 
in a future article on Self-Confidence 
and the Feeling of Inferiority will 
show the importance of setting the 
flowing personality in a sane direction 
during youth and an explanation of 
how some of our greatest minds have 
been subject to handicaps that they 
have overcome in various ways. 
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will involve a hundred million dollars exclusive of land 


Internal Revenue Building, Washington, D. C. Treasury 

Department, Architects. James A. Wetmore, Acting Super- 

vising Architect. James Baird Company, Builders. Built 
largely of Variegated Indiana Limestone. 





(Right) Architectural model of group of buildings included 
in Government’s building program, which it is estimated 


for sites, etc. 


© Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 











Indiana Limestone Selected for First of 


New Government Buildings 


HE first building in Washington’s hundred 

million dollar construction program is con’ 
structed almost entirely of Indiana Limestone. 
This newest addition to the city’s fine architec- 
ture emphasizes again the importance of materials 
in the architect’s design. It is proof anew that 
the fine-grained, light-colored stone from the hills 
of southern Indiana is considered by the archi- 
tectural profession as suitable for the most note- 
worthy buildings of modern times. 


Architects today are demanding that a mate- 
rial be artistically and economically appropriate. 
Indiana Limestone by its natural beauty, ease of 


fabrication and accessibility to the markets of 
the country, fills these requirements. Large scale 
production and modern fabricating methods ‘ 
make it moderate in cost. It is entirely practic- 
able for the small building as well as for the 
larger project. 

By means of “ILCO” Limestone, Indiana Lime- 
stone Company provides the high standard of 
service required for modern building. 


Let us submit an estimate on the construc- 
tion you are planning. An illustrated booklet 
will be mailed on request. Address Dept. 2077 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 





Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 



























INTERNATIONAL 
MASTER CLOCK 
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lo INCREASED PROFITS - - - 


Labor time is the largest single item in the cost of manu- 
facture. In these days, when business depends upon the rigid 
control of fractions, every minute must be made to yield its 
fullest return. 

By applying the principle of automatic supervision to the 
































control of labor time, International has 
provided the modern industrial executive 
with a positive means of saving money 
through the prevention of waste. 


The International Hourly Supervised 
Electric Time System brings all three phases 
of Time Control (Indicating, Recording 
and Signalling) together under one Super- 
vising and Controlling Time Source. Any 
number of attendance recorders, time 
stamps, job time recorders, indicating clocks 
and signalling devices become coordinated 
parts of one single time scale for the pre- 
cise control of the time-money element in 
business. 


An International Time Specialist, expertly 

versed in all phases of Industrial Time. Con- 

trol, will be glad to show you the way to 

get the most out of every payrell dollar. 
Send for him today. 
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TIME RECORDING 





TIME SIGNALLING 
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International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 


Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
Manufactured by 


Endicott, N. Y. 
Dayton, Ohio Washington, D. C. oUSINESs 
Toronto, Ont. Sindelfingen, Germany ¥ 
Paris, France London, England ACHINE? 


CANADIAN DIVISION 
International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 


300 Campbell Ave., West Toronto 
Ontario, Canada 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in All the Principal Cities of the World 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
General Offices—270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. 


FACTORIES 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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‘By B. G 


JUDGE UDGE GARY, before he died, 
GARY’S underwent a change in his 
CHANGE mental attitude, in his philosophy 
OF HEART of life, a change many men experi- 


ence but which they do not all 
acknowledge. Periodically for perhaps a decade I had 
heart-to-heart sessions with the veteran head of the 
United States Steel Corporation on his treatment of 
workers. I argued that the twelve-hour day and the 
seven-day week should be abolished. The Judge contended 
that such a revolution was entirely unfeasible. When he 
was having trouble with Foster and other labor leaders, 
the Judge asked my opinion of what course he should fol- 
low if the President of the United States asked him to see 
the Foster delegation. I happened to be in the Judge’s 
office when the delegation arrived. He refused to let 
them in. 

Before death came to him, the Judge confided that 
what gave him the greatest mental satisfaction was the 
thought of what he had done in the way of elevating the 
living conditions and improving the financial status of 
workers in the steel industry—the twelve-hour day and 
the seven-day week were finally substantially abolished. 
When he was reaching the end of his life’s work, his 
attitude towards humans loomed up as infinitely more 
important than his attitude towards dividends. He was 
prouder, for example, of his corporation’s very elaborate 
safety work than of any purely financial achievement. 

Why, oh why, do so many dynamic industrial and other 
leaders fail to get that kind of perspective until the 
eleventh hour and fifty-ninth minute? 


Down’t idly wait for things to blow over or you may be 
blown over. 


Most heroes have first indulged in hero-worship. 


COMMENT 


FORBES 


AMERICANS EARS ago New York news- 
BECOME paper sport writers expressed 
GOOD amazement, some of them indigna- 
SPORTS tion, because at the international 


polo match, between Britain and 
the United States, the spectators applauded _ brilliant 
plays by the visitors as enthusiastically as brilliant plays 
Ly the home team. Some of the writers dubbed such 
conduct unpatriotic! We have made progress since then. 
We have become better sports. When the youthful Brit- 
ish lass, Betty Nuthall, won the American national tennis 
tournament, her feat was as highly applauded by both 
spectators and press as any by Helen Wills or Bobby 
Jones. The reception accorded the visiting international 
polo players this year left nothing to be desired. The 
acclaim which greeted Lindbergh in Paris could not have 
been more spontaneous or wholehearted than that ac- 
corded Coste and Bellonte throughout this country when 
they “returned Lindbergh’s visit.” 

Then, to cap the climax, in the recent yacht races not 
a few Americans sincerely wanted to see Sir Thomas 
Lipton, with his genial and fighting spirit, win, if not the 
cup, at least some of the races. When the accident 
occurred in the third race, with the Shamrock leading, 
it was, if possible, more deplored by the Americans than 
by Sir Thomas himself. Will Rogers’ suggestion to give 
Sir Thomas a bigger cup than he’d have gotten if he had 
won has been enthusiastically taken up by people all over 
the country. 

Yes, Americans have become good sports in the field 
of sports. May as much be said for America soon in 
the field of international affairs—said not only by us, but 
by the rest of the world. 


Hard knocks can break or inake us. 


Don’t wait for things to turn up lest you be turned out. 
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One Bear Movement We’re Looking 





For 








BEST BRAINS 
MUST SELL, 
NOT BOSS OR 
KEEP RECORDS 


HE most pointed sentence I 

have read since the business re- 
cession set in is this: “We must 
have our best men selling goods, 
with fewer people telling them how 
to sell and keeping records of what has been sold.” It is 
addressed by President Lewis H. Brown to all Johns- 
Manville employees. His message, a ringing call to arms, 
contains these other timely declarations: ‘Marshall Field, 
Andrew Carnegie, and similar business leaders of the 
past laid plans for their most important business expan- 
sions immediately following panics. That is our policy. 


“We are using this period for vigorously making prep- 
arations for the era of opportunity that is bound to come. 

“Our job to-day—yours and mine—is to devote every 
ounce of energy we have towards getting current busi- 
ness, and in building soundly for the future. 

“We must eliminate every form of waste that has crept 
in during the past period of prosperity. We must not 
only improve service, but conduct the business more 
economically.” 

Other corporations could profitably reproduce these 
inspiring statements of Mr. Brown in their bulletins and 
house organs. 
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Are Executive Bonuses Justified? 


RE bonuses to executives justified ? 
A Some politicians and newspapers froth at the 

mouth every time the amount paid in salary or 
bonus to highly important corporation executives is re- 
vealed. The latest hubbub has been raised over the 
spreading on the court record that Eugene G. Grace has 
for many years received a six-figure bonus annually from 
Bethlehem Steel in addition to his $12,000 salary. Charles 
M. Schwab has never made any secret of the fact that 
President Grace was among America’s very highly-paid 
executives. Nearly fifteen years ago Mr. Schwab told 
me, and I published the fact, that in banner years Mr. 
Grace’s remuneration exceeded a million dollars. Mr. 
Schwab has always declared with great emphasis that 
Gene Grace is much the ablest steel man in America— 
“He’s twice the steel man I’ve ever been or will be,” 
Mr. Schwab has repeatedly proclaimed. 

Everything in this world is relative. A million dollars 
a year does sound like a gigantic income for any execu- 
tive. 

But consider how many men at the head of enterprises 
much smaller than our great modern corporations have 
made many millions of dollars. 

Admittedly, such men have usually owned all or a large 
part of their concern. In most instances, however, such 
ownership has been derived from profits earned by the 
business. As a matter of fact, it is quite common for 
leading executives nowadays to put the bulk of their 
savings into the stock of their corporation—James A. 
Farrell, for example, was revealed as one of the principal 
individual stockholders in his United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

Surely the responsibilities of the president of a mam- 
moth corporation, employing hundreds of millions or even 
a billion of capital and employing many thousands of 
workers, are greater than those of a man running a much 
smaller enterprise. Yet there is no outcry when the latter 
accumulates a large fortune. 

Will anyone argue for a moment that it requires 
poorer brains to manage a colossal corporation than to 
manage one of much more modest size? 

The era of individual ownership is passing. The era 
of huge corporations has arrived. Is it unfair that a man 
who would have been capable of amassing a fortune as 
the owner of his own business should be compensated 
relatively as well when he administers successfully the 
affairs of a much more important enterprise of the mod- 
ern type? 

It has become a truism that the calibre of the manage- 
ment determines the success or the failure of an organi- 
zation. The amount at stake in a billion dollar 
corporation, for example, is enormously greater than in 
the old-time individually-owned business. Walter S. Gif- 
ford, the brilliant head of the Bell System, is commander 
in-chief of an army of no fewer than 350,000 employees 


and has been entrusted with the savings of no fewer than 
half-a-million stockholders, to say nothing of total re- 
sources exceeding four and a half billions. Surely a 
man capable of filling such a position extremely capably 
is worth as much as the controller or chief owner of any 
concern not one-tenth or one-twentieth its size. 

Is it not significant that, with few exceptions, the most 
conspicuously successful of our great American enter- 
prises are managed by executives who receive a share 
of the profits earned? 

Could all the facts be studied, it would be found, I 
am confident, that profit sharing, generous profit sharing, 
has proved an excellent thing for corporations and their 
owners, the stockholders. 


Work alone wins. 


WEST E hear much about our crack 
EXCELS EAST Eastern trains; but my ex- 
IN TRAVEL perience this Summer has been that 
COMFORTS our own West and also Canada pro- 


vide touches of comfort, refinement, 
and consideration not common in the East. Under the 
masterly guiding hand of President Paul Shoup, the 
Southern Pacific has acquired equipment for its de luxe 
trains not matched, in my experience, by Eastern lines. 
President Ralph Budd of the Great Northern—who, like 
Mr. Shoup, is among our younger railway geniuses—has 
also lately installed facilities in advance of anything I 
have ever seen elsewhere in the States. Then, Sir Henry 
Thornton’s Canadian National System has been so thor- 
oughly modernized that its best trains furnish the last 
word in attractive appointments. On the Confederation, 
running from Vancouver (via the entrancing Jasper 
Park) to Toronto, one finds radio ear phones constantly 
available, a miniature gymnasium in the spacious bath- 
room, delightfully attractive upholstery, and even such 
an appreciated touch as a radium switch on the lights 
se that they may be readily turned on in the dark. There 
is, too, a warmth of cordiality among most Western 
railway people which is not, to say the least, universal 
elsewhere. 

One conclusion forced upon me after covering enough 
miles to go half round the earth was that the running 
time between the East and the Pacific could be substan- 
tially cut down. This applies both to United States and 
Canadian systems. Before the advent of air travel, it 
was not as important as it now is for railroads to speed 
up their trains. This new and growing competition 


should impel our railway managers, in self-defense, to 
abandon all agreements to maintain old-time schedules 
and address themselves zealously to formulating ways and 
means to shorten substantially the time-distance between 
the two Coasts. It can be done. 
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SOME OME employers guarantee all 
GUARANTEE their workers steady employ- 
STEADY ment for a minimum of eleven 
WORK months a year. Procter & Gam- 


ble’s plan is well-known. Another 
instance is worth describing briefly, since in the last eight 
years not one employee has been dropped because of dull 
times. In 1922, S. C. Johnson & Company, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, one of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
floor wax, enamels, lacquers, etc., organized an unem- 
ployment insurance plan financed jointly by the com- 
pany and the workers. Certain definite policies were 
laid down for administrating the business, and President 
Herbert F. Johnson declares that they have been respon- 
sible for the extraordinary employment record since 
achieved. Summarized, these policies are: 


1. Consistent advertising throughout the year to develop 


sales every month. m ; 

2. Continuous aggressive merchandising, including special 
sale plans for dealers and salesmen’s contests during usu- 
ally depressed months. - 

3. Development of new products and the training of em- 

ployees so that they can shift from one job to another. 
4. Vacation periods for all employees during a usually de- 
pressed month. ; a 

5. A general policy of fair dealing with all employees, giving 
them the benefit of their loyalty and productivity, includ- 
ing profit-sharing. 

It is easy to say, as many workers do, “If some em- 
ployers can guarantee steady work, all could if they tried 
earnestly enough.” All couldn’t, no matter how sincere 
and painstaking their effort. Since human beings are not 
static, business is not static. There are alternating periods 
of elation and depression, of activity and inactivity, of 
cptimism and pessimism, of expansion and contraction, 
of abnormal spending and abnormal saving. Since de- 
mand thus fluctuates, production naturally fluctuates. 
Consequently employment fluctuates. 

Nevertheless, unless this most serious of all defects 
in our economic system can be, if not remedied, greatly 
modified, discontent will inevitably demand that the sys- 
tem be so changed that many millions of families will not 
be left without means of support month after month, 
with neither the State nor industry charged with the 


responsibility of seeing that they do not starve. 


Head winds give those with heads opportunity to get 
ahead. 


HE Federal Reserve Board 


FEDERAL 

RESERVE has been chronically undiplo- 
HEAD IS matic. It has maintained a haughty, 
DIPLOMATIC aloof stand—perhaps through as- 


sociation with heads of Europe’s 
central banks, who still live in a pre-war, autocratic at- 
mosphere. The Board’s members, with very few excep- 
tions, have been mediocrities. But it has been their atti- 
tude towards the banks and the public rather than their 
ability that has been most blameworthy. Perhaps neces- 
sarily, they surrounded themselves and their deliberations 
with extreme secrecy. But when crises arose, and when 


they took vitally important measures, they failed signally 
to win confidence by explaining lucidly the reasons for 
their action. 
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Eugene Meyer, the new Governor of the Reserve Board, 
will act more diplomatically. As head of a financial firm 
in Wall Street he learned, before he first accepted public 
service some thirteen years ago, the importance of team- 
play, of earning goodwill, of making friends, of attaining 
ends with a minimum of friction. As head of the War 
Finance Corporation and the Farm Loan Board, he wres- 
tled with inordinate difficulties, but finally achieved large 
results. His method was not to sit isolated in an office in 
Washington and issue decrees. He went where the trouble 
was thickest, grasped situations through first-hand inves- 
tigation on the spot, consulted freely with all interests in- 
volved, and usually found an effective way out. He earned 
the highest esteem of Secretary Mellon and the banking 
community and of most of the agricultural interests with 
whom he had to deal. 

From now on the Federal Reserve Board can be 
counted upon to function more harmoniously. 


Don’t handicap yourself by carrying around a grouch. 


LOUISVILLE HEN Louisville faced the loss 
KNOWS HOW of two main industries—its 
TO ATTRACT thirty-five distilleries and its far- 
INDUSTRIES famed hogshead tobacco market— 


it didn’t sit down and whine. Its 
more aggressive citizens decided that new industries must 
be attracted to fill pay envelopes. The Board of Trade 
sponsored the organization of the Louisville Industrial 
Foundation, and more than three thousand citizens sub- 
scribed $1,100,000 as a revolving fund to bring in new 
enterprises and, when necessary, extend financial assist- 
ance for their proper establishment and development. 

In thirteen years upwards of 200 concerns have been 
launched, many of them assisted directly by the Industrial 
Foundation, others indirectly. Such discrimination and 
judgment have been exercised that only one or two of 
the aided incomers failed to make good; and, perhaps 
even more remarkable, the original fund is intact and a 
surplus shown. 

To-day Louisville is larger, more prosperous, better 
balanced industrially than when its many distilleries were 
in full blast and its hogsheads of tobacco went out to 
many foreign countries. Tobacco factories now flourish, 
giving employment to thousands instead of hundreds. 
Bankers who used to lend chiefly on alcohol and tobacco 
have learned that they can do business profitably with 
other industries. Louisville’s population growth in the 
last decade has exceeded 31 per cent., an extraordinary 
showing for a city whose wellbeing depended so largely 
upon pre-Prohibition products. 

Other cities could afford to follow Louisville’s progres- 
sive example. Indiscriminate bringing in of new indus- 
tries and indiscriminate financial assistance can prove 
disastrous, experience has shown. But Louisville has 
demonstrated that there is also a right way, a sound way, 
a profitable way to make a city grow industrially. 


Adverse tides develop strong swimmers. 
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- Stocks Favored by Executives 


Nationwide Questionnaire Reveals Favorite Issues of Industrial Lead- 


ers Who Also Give Their Views on the Future of the Stock Market 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


ROUND the middle of Sep- 
tember Forses Seventh Quar- 
~ terly Stock Questionnaire was 
sent out to the leading executives 
throughout the United States in con- 
tinuation of the series started nearly 
two years ago to ascertain the gen- 
eral stock market sentiment in the 
high places of American industry. 

As in the previous questionnaires 
the letters were mailed to over one 
thousand executives of leading Amer- 
ican companies whose securities are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change or the New York Curb Ex- 
change. 

By the close of last month the 
major portion of the replies had been 
received and although returns are 
still filtering in the probable late com- 
ers will not materially affect the re- 
sults now available as the contest for 
favorite stocks is closed. 

Forses Magazine attempts in each 
issue to guide that portion of its read- 
ers who are interested in the security 
markets and attempts to analyze pres- 
ent and future trends for the benefit 
of such readers. The policy of issu- 
ing Forbes Quarterly Stock Ques- 
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Winners of FORBES 
Seventh Quarterly 
Stock Questionnaire 


Stock Bracket Score 


1. United States Steel..... 720 
2. American Tel. & Tel... 660 
3. General Electric ....... 400 
4. American Can......... 280 
5. General Motors........ 220 
6. Standard Oil of N. J... 160 
7. Electric Bond & Share... 140 
8. Union Carbide & Carbon 130 
9. United Corporation..... 120 
10. Anaconda Copper...... 110 





tionnaire is merely an added effort to 
give readers not merely the reactions 
of a few experts but a periodic sur- 
vey. of the personal activities and 
feelings of a wide circle of industrial 
executives. 

Not only is such opinion valuable 
because of the demonstrated ability 


of such business leaders but it is also 
useful as an index of the future mar- 
ket activities of such leaders whose 
buying and selling of stocks cannot 
but have a definite influence on the 
future course of security quotations. 


71 HE seventh and latest stock ques- 

tionnaire was constructed simi- 
larly to the preceding ones. The ques- 
tionnaire asks each executive to name 
the five favorite listed stocks which 
in his opinion give the best indication 
of advancing market quotations over 
a period of the next few months. 
Each executive is requested to list 
these five stocks in the order of his 
personal choice and at the bottom of 
the questionnaire is also asked to in- 
dicate his prediction for the future 
of the general market, whether he 
feels it will be upward, downward 
or irregular. 

The splendid co-operation of Amer- 
ica’s business executives has not only 
made this questionnaire possible but 
has made it exceedingly valuable. The 
results of such questionnaires are 
open to almost limitless analysis not 
only in their general conclusions but 
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also in their indirect details. The in- 
dividual returns may even be ana- 
lyzed to get a picture of the degree of 
interest which such executives are 
taking in the stock market. 

Naturally, not as many returns are 
received as questionnaires are sent 
out. The percentage has been gener- 
ally on the increase since the series 
_of questionnaires was begun in the 
Spring of last year. This increase 
was probably due to some extent to 
Forbes Quarterly Stock Question- 
naire passing from its initial and ex- 
perimental stage into the firm posi- 
tion which it now holds as a stock 
market index. The increase in re- 
turns can also be laid, however, to 
increasing interest in the stock mar- 
ket. Such returns reached a peak in 
the Spring of the present year and 
the last two questionnaires have 
shown a slight but definite downward 
trend. 

Returns received in the present 
questionnaire are approximately 
twenty per cent. below those for the 
previous questionnaire and are about 
thirty per cent. below the peak 
reached early in the present year. 
This decline in returns received is 
clearly indicative of a moderate de- 
cline in interest in the course of stock 
prices on the part of our business 
leaders. That decline is not surprising 
in the face of, the lower trend of se- 
curity prices during 1930. It appears 
that this declining interest in the stock 
market is not nearly so sharp on the 
part of corporation executives as it 
has been on the part of the general 
public. 

The result of the smaller returns 
from executives is naturally a decline 
in the total scores of individual stocks 
and in the number of stocks men- 
tioned in the questionnaire returns. 


S in previous contests returns 

are tabulated according to the 
individual stocks mentioned by the 
executives, each stock being scored 
according to its standing in the choice 
of the executive. Through this 
method a process of weighting is 
achieved which seems clearly called 
for. 

The number of individual stock 
issues which received a vote of one 
or more declined slightly from the 
sixth questionnaire but still ran into 
fairly high figures. Out of this num- 
ber there were forty-three individual 
stocks which received a score of fifty 
points or more. Since such a tabula- 
tion would still be too large for con- 
venient appraisal only the first 
twenty-six winners have been selected 
for publication. The following list 
shows the individual stocks which re- 
ceived an even or bracket score of 
more than 60 points in Forbes Sev- 
enth Quarterly Stock Questionnaire. 


: Bracket 
Company Sia 
el ce as Ss ixire sachs eles 720 
2, American TEL & Vl... .c06sc00 660 
5. Geeta BIGCHHIC « «sesaisecsacans 400 
es a re 280 
5, General MOTs... icciicccccic es 220 
6. Stanaard Ol of N. J ......0.6:...0:0 160 
7. Electric Bond & Share......... 140 
GD, UO CNG e iiie cca cdiceccessss 130 
OD: TUR so. ois saiesidieonricns 120 
10. Anaconda Copper. .....55...645 110 
1)., FRASER POOR as coed 6 oss. sisecievee 119 
12. Standard Oil of Ind........... 110 
A SE 0 eer 110 
14. American Tobacco “B”........ 100 
15. American Rolling Mills ....... 100 
16. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg..... 100 
l7.. Exetsney Chocolate... 04... 80 
1B, Werth Pmsericat . i. .c6i6 sicticw sai 80 
19. Standard Oil of Calit...........:. 80 
2D. F. W. Woolworth. ......5..0005.5. 80 
EE ST Sas | a rae tee ee 
22. Electric Power & Light........ 70 
Za. GGemeral FOOGS....6 065 diesen 79 
Be, RIND oo 55k sc ahcasadedwade 70 
25. Consolidated Gas. ...:.c..ccccecss cic 60 
46. Kennecott Copper oi. scicsicci ses 60 


N analyzing the results of the cur- 

rent contest the Big Three in the 
favor of corporation executives of 
America is still very definitely shown 
to be U. S. Steel, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and General Elec- 
tric common stocks. 

U. S. Steel has taken first prize in 
the present questionnaire and has 
pretty well proven itself as the out- 
standing favorite among all the listed 
stocks which our business executives 
choose for investment purposes. This 
is the fourth time that U. S. Steel has 
won first prize in this series of seven 
questionnaires. In the first three 
questionnaires U. S. Steel, American 
Telephone & Telegraph and General 
Electric each won one first prize. 
Thereafter U. S. Steel took first place 
in both the fourth and fifth question- 
naires. In the sixth, or preceding, 
contest, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph closed up the gap in the race 
for winners by placing first. Now 
U. S. Steel comes back tc take first 
prize in the seventh quarterly ques- 
tionnaire. 

The score for the number of times 
each of this leading triumvirate has 
taken first place now gives Steel the 
decided advantage. U. S. Steel has 
won first prize in four different ques- 
tionnaires. American Telephone & 
Telegraph has won two first prizes 
and General Electric has won first 
prize in only one of this series. 

Nevertheless the three stocks are 
still together at the head of the list by 
a large margin. American Can has 
come forward rapidly from four- 
teenth place in the previous question- 
naire to only fourth place in the pres- 
ent contest. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey has dropped back two places 
from fourth place in the sixth ques- 
tionnaire to sixth place in the latest 
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contest. General Motors is the old 
faithful and continues to keep fifth 
place as in the previous voting. 

Electric Bond and Share also re- 
tains its previous seventh place 
though its score has declined appre- 
ciably. Anaconda has had a rather 
bad set-back from sixth place in the 
previous questionnaire to only tenth 
place in the present one. United Cor- 
poration continues to place in the list 
of the first ten winners but has 
dropped back from eighth place to 
ninth place on a considerable loss in 
votes. 

Union Carbide & Carbon has made 
one of the most spectacular gains in 
the list. This stock did not even place 
in the list of the first thirty-one win- 
ners in the last contest, having re- 
ceived a score of only fifty in the 
sixth questionnaire. In the present 
seventh questionnaire, however, the 
stock has more than doubled its popu- 
larity and has won enough votes to 
bring it not merely within the high 
bracket score list but to place it 
within the honored list of the first 
ten winners in the seventh quarterly 
questionnaire. 


HE prize winning groups are 

tabulated from the list of indi- 
vidual stock winners. The public util- 
ity group still heads the list as the 
prime favorite in the opinion of the 
corporation executives who responded 
to the seventh questionnaire. In the 
group results, however, the fact that 
public utilities won first place does. 
not seem nearly so important in ana- 
lyzing the results as does the fact that 
the steel group has come to within 
very close striking distance of first 
place. 

It is nothing new for the public 
utility group to win this group con- 
test. In fact, it has won every one 
of the seven quarterly polls. The steel 
group has almost always come in sec- 
ond but it has been a rather poor sec- 
ond. In most of the questionnaires. 
the supremacy of the public. utility 
group has been quite tndisputed and 
the second prize winner has dragged 
meekly along with a score only about 
half of the public utility poll. In the 
present seventh questionnaire, how- 
ever, the public utility group has de- 
clined rather sharply in popular 
favor. 

Since the total number of returns. 
received from executives has shown 
a decline it is only reasonable to ex- 
pect some reduction in the total scores 
of the winners. The decline in the 
public utility vote; however, from 
over 1500 in the previous question- 
naire to only 990 in the present ques- 
tionnaire is one of the most signifi- 
cant results of the seventh contest. 
With a decline in total returns of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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“Don’t take foolish busi- 
ness,” says Mr. O’Neil 


Never 








Missed 


a Dividend! 


By WILLIAM O’NEIL 


President, General Tire & Rubber Company 


HEN a corporation in the first six months 
of 1930 covered all its dividend require- 
ments, both preferred and common, for the 
entire year, and that in the depressed rubber 


industry, it must have good management. Its 
sales have been larger than 1929. That is 
ideas on merchandising, 
here set forth, have both pith and _ point. 


why Mr. O’Neil’s 


ability of your competi- 
tor ; 
Figuring _mill-door 
costs, not final costs; 
Letting the factory- 
production ticket force 





HAT spells success in the 
rubber tire industry? 

Does successful tire manu- 
facturing mean, necessarily, a huge 
annual volume of production? Is 
the truest success always associated 
with immense plants with hundreds 
of acres of floor space? Does an im- 
pressive “front” always indicate the 
greatest proportionate profit? 

To succeed in the tire industry, 
don’t take foolish business. As a 
result of this policy, the General 
Tire and Rubber Company is the 
only rubber company that has never 
failed, since its organization, to pay 
regular dividends in cash on both 
classes of its stock. 

The company’s tangible assets be- 
hind each share of common stock 
are nearly three times as great as 
those of the next company to it. Its 
earnings per share of common stock 
on the basis of capitalization are 
larger and its inventory in compari- 
son with its sales is lower than any 
of the other major rubber com- 
panies. 


We have tried to avoid the mis- 
takes that some other tire manufac- 
turers have made. Among these mis- 
takes are: 

Underestimating the strength and 


the sales department ; 

Taking and seeking 
outlets for merchandise 
that interfere with present outlets; 

Increasing the number of outlets, 
which raises the cost of selling but 
does not increase the demand; 

Giving unfair advantage in the 
way of special prices to certain new 
retail outlets which destroys the 
profit in the business of present out- 
lets ; 

Letting the buyer write his own 
price ticket ; 

Being too greedy for volume; 

Taking contracts that obligate only 
the seller—not the buyer; 

Setting up impossible sales quotas 
and then organizing and spending 
money trying to attain them. 

It is not enough merely to recog- 
nize unprofitable and unsuccessful 
methods in the tire industry. The 
aggressive use of constructive and 
successful methods is of equal im- 
portance. 


O avoid the mistakes that others 

have made in the tire industry 
first apply the Golden Rule; don’t 
give your old customer or your old 
representative an unfair deal by 
placing a new prospect in a better 
position to obtain business by grant- 
ing him very much lower prices and 
different conditions and terms. 





Listen to new schemes of mer- 
chandising but remember that buy- 
ing habits do not suddenly change 
and don’t give unfair advantage be- 
cause you see unfair advantage being 
promised to you. 

If you have built up a successful 
business on certain policies, don’t be 
too hasty to tear it down because 
other people tell you a story about 
how efficiently they can operate. 

Do not give them an unfair price 
advantage. Always play square with 
the trade that you now have for it 
cost time and money to build. 


ON’T take foolish business. On 

the other hand, don’t pass up 
close business even if it shows only 
a little profit when everything is 
taken into consideration, provided 
that business does not interfere with 
your regular outlets. 

Apply this rule on close business— 
does it compete with myself? Is it 
“plus business” or not “plus busi- 
ness”? Is it good business for our 
agents? 

Take the matter of plant invest- 
ment. Let’s consider two companies 
—General and one of the other 
larger companies. 

General has a fixed investment of 
about $1,500,000 in its plant. Figur- 
ing annual depreciation at 10 per 
cent. and interest on the investment 
at 6 per cent., that makes 16 per 
cent. on $1,500,000 or $240,000 a 
year which would be figured in mer- 
chandising terms as a merchant’s 
rent, General’s rent would be less 

(Continued on page 31) 
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© Balke Galloway 
The Busy Railroad 
Center at Prague 


War Debts Irk Europe 


Germany prepared to undersell the world 
to pay reparations—H ungary seeks her lost 


NYONE who has traveled 
A through Europe with eyes 
and ears open must return 

to the United States with at least 
four important impressions. 

First—He must be impressed with 
the resentment among the various 
countries of Europe in regard to our 
tariff, and with the fact that that re- 
sentment has been in no way softened 
by the salve applied by our represen- 
tatives. ; 

Second—In all parts of the terri- 
tory of the former Central Powers, 
which was carved up so thoroughly 
by the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, there is a confident feeling 
that the present political subdivisions 
will not be permanent and that the 
former political subdivisions will at 
some time be restored. One cannot 
but believe that instead of war being 
abolished as some would have us 
fondly believe, the possible causes for 
war in Europe have been multiplied. 

Third—tThere is a widespread feel- 
ing among the Germans that they will 
never be required to pay the full 


Provinces—Czechs are Prospering 


By R. W. McNEEL 


amount of the reparations assessed 
under the Young Plan, even though 
that does represent a tremendous sav- 
ing for Germany as compared with 
the Dawes ‘plan. 

Fourth—One cannot but believe, 
after surveying Germany and taking 
count of what she has already accom- 
plished since the war, regardless of 
the terrific handicaps, that that coun- 
try is going to stage a tremendous 
comeback. 

So far as our tariff law is con- 
cerned, to assume that the statements 
by various spokesmen for the United 
States, including the President, and 
such representatives as Ambassador 
Edge in Paris, have stilled the troub- 
led waters of European resentment 
against our tariff, would be to speak 
without knowledge of the facts. 

An American banker in Paris said 
to me: “At first I accepted the state- 
ments put out by American sources 


minimizing the possible adverse 

effects of the new tariff on the 

trade of foreign countries, but 

when my French associates 
showed me the actual figures they 
had compiled, revealing just how our 
new tariff would affect various 
French industries, I began to: see the 
situation a little more from the Euro- 
pean point of view.” 

Had our tariff law been enacted 
under different conditions the resent- 
ment would not have been so great. 
It is generally recognized that the 
height of the tariff barrier any nation 
may choose to erect, to attempt to 
protect its industries, is its own affair. 

However, to have the American 
markets for foreign goods further re- 
stricted at a time when most countries 
of Europe are suffering from a keen 
depression, and when they are mak- 
ing a vital effort to better their con- 
dition by an enlargement of their ex- 
port trade, it is not surprising that 
they take unkindly to a further re- 
striction of their markets. 

Our new tariff law came at a time, 
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too, when many European countries 
are trying to avoid the effects of 
world depression by increased indus- 
trial and agricultural tariffs. So far 
such new restrictions on the free flow 
of goods from one country to the 
other have merely accentuated the de- 
pression in Europe. 

There is a feeling in various Euro- 
pean countries that the -various coun- 
tries affected are likely to make sub- 
stantial reprisals in the form of 
higher tariffs which will affect Amer- 
ican exports. 

Our new tariff, too, has brought 
about a movement especially noted in 
Germany, France and Italy, to have 
the people patronize home industries. 
One wealthy Frenchman was so re- 
sentful over the tariff he told me that 
neither he nor any of his friends 
would ever buy another American 
motor car and they would buy noth- 
ing American if they could help it. 


N regard to the second impression 

one must get in Europe, namely, 
the feeling that the present political 
subdivisions are not permanent, it 
certainly raises the question as to 
whether wars have been abolished 
even for relatively short spaces of 
time. 


If dissatisfaction with the terms 
of peace imposed on the Central 
Powers of Europe is sufficient cause 
for future wars, we will certainly 
have them. 


The physical condition of the chil- 
dren born in the territory of the Cen- 
tral Powers in the last two years of 
the war and the two years following 
the war, as a result of lack of food 
and malnutrition, to-day presents a 
serious problem. The Governments 
of those countries are trying by spe- 
cial care and special feeding to bring 
these children up to normal. They 
want no more war. 


Indeed, no one seems to know by 
what method their former boundaries 
will be restored. The people of the 
partitioned countries, however, are 
quite unhappy and the tariff barriers 
erected among the various new coun- 
tries carved out of the German and 
Austrian and Hungarian Empires 
have created economic problems 

One cannot but feel, however, that 
when a new generation arises which 
does not know the horrors of war. 
steps may well be taken to restore 
former political boundaries, for there 
is deep underlying resentment in the 
Central Empire against the terms of 
the Versailles treaty. 

The Viennese cannot believe that 
their city will always remain a 


capita) of a country with only nine 
million people when it was built to 
be the capital of an empire of sixty 
million. 





The Hungarians cannot believe 
that the four provinces which were 
carved from their territory and given 
to others will be permanently sub- 
tracted from the Kingdom. Their re- 
sentment against the carving-up proc- 
ess is visible in many ways. In one 
square in Budapest, for instance, four 
statues have been erected—one in 
each corner, each representing one of 
the lost provinces. Every day the 
Hungarian flag flies at half-mast, in 
mourning for those lost provinces 
and as a token of the belief that some 
day those provinces will be restored. 
That does not look as though they 
were resigned to their present fate. 

In almost any periodical store, too, 
in Budapest, one may purchase a card 
showing the map of Hungary of pre- 
war days and by pressing a lever the 
lost provinces are segregated and the 
partition of Hungary is vividly por- 
trayed. By pressing the lever again 
the lost provinces are restored to their 
former places and the map is again 
presented as Hungarians believe it 
should be. 

Czecho-Slovakia, representing for 
the most part the separation into one 
Republic of the best industrial sec- 
tion of Austria, seems the happiest 
of all those new or old States. It has 
been enjoying a good period of pros- 
perity and is happy in the thought 
that even though taxes are heavy they 
are not being paid to Vienna. The 
high taxes are to some extent due to 


Monument to Hungary’s 
Lost Province of Eszar 
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the fact that being a buffer state the 
Czechs must maintain a large stand- 
ing army, three and one-half times 
as large as the entire standing army 
permitted to the Germans by the 


Treaty of Versailles. 


OME think the Germans cannot 

pay their war reparations. Some 
think that as the years go on there 
may be some shifting of responsibil- 
ity for the war which might bring in 
its wake reduction in demands. Some 
think that the process of paying, 
which can only be done if Germany 
can enjoy a good degree of prosper- 
ity, will result in such a building up 
of German industries, such a devel- 
opment of overseas commerce, and 
such a building up of German trade 
and commerce in foreign countries 
that some of the Allies will be glad 
to have the terms modified. 

The assumption is that in order to 
be able to pay, the Germans will have 
to under-sell other countries in for- 
eign markets to such an extent that 
the injury to the industries and to 
the trade of such nations as England, 
for instance, will be greater than the 
benefit the Allies will derive from in- 
sisting on present reparation demands. 

The recent program in Germany 
for a reduction in wages, with the 
idea of lowering Government ex- 
penses, to enable the Government to 
meet its obligations was hailed in 
England as an attempt to lower costs 
and under-sell the British in foreign 
markets. Certainly that will be the 
result. 

The idea which seems to prevail 
in Europe in general that Germany 
is going to stage a tremendous come- 
back is based partly on what she has 
already accomplished and partly on 
the known ingenuity, skill and will- 
ingness to work on the part of her 
people. 

For instance, though the Germans 
were obliged to give up all their ships 
except some small ones, they now 
have the two largest and fastest ves- 
sels on the seas. Though Germany 
was called on to surrender 5,000 loco- 
motives and 150,000 cars, to-day the 
German railroad system is in bet- 
ter shape and more efficiently oper- 
ated than ever before in history. It 
is, of course, Government-owned. 

I found Dutch financiers closely 
studying the German situation and 
scouring their security markets for 
what they thought might be bargains 
and picking up some German securi- 
ties at what they consider extremely 
low prices. They believe many Ger- 
mans have become too pessimistic 
over their immediate future. Out- 
siders seemed to have more confi- 
dence in the ability of the Germans 
to work out their problems than had 
the Germans themselves. 
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LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


AWRENCE: RICHEY is the 
L super-private secretary of Pres- 
ident Hoover. 

As an apt illustration of Mr. 
Richey’s adminis- 
trative manners 
and methods of un- 
covering facts 
there is the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Richey was 
formerly in the in- 
surance _ business. 
He was represent- 

ing ninety-three insurance companies 
in seventeen States in a determined 
scientific effort to get better munici- 
pal legislation and- better municipal 
police action against thefts of auto- 
mobiles. He was very familiar with 
municipal governmental conditions, 
especially in Chicago, which was his 
home. 

He was asked to lend his aid to 
the Civil Service Commission in a 
study of the police department. The 
method he used was so ingenious 
and at the same time so direct and 
simple that it illustrates the direct 
business approach when centered in 
government. 

In the usual investigation of police 
behavior the start is trying to catch 
some police officials taking tainted 
money. This was not Mr. Richey’s 
way. He first sent out his own men 
to make a scientific survey of the 
locality, listing improper places such 
as disorderly houses, gambling re- 
sorts and other centers of lawbreak- 
ing. When this had been completed 
he began asking questions of police 
captains. 

“Captain, what are conditions in 
your district?” he would begin. “Are 
there any gambling resorts? Are 
there any disorderly houses? Any 
all-night saloons? Any caves of 
bandits ?” 

The captain, in answer, would al- 
most invariably state that no such 
places were permitted within his dis- 
trict. He would deplore such things 
as being unlawful and impossible as 
far as he was concerned. 

“Very good captain,” Mr. Richey 
would say. 

Then there would be called one of 
his own investigators. “Will you 
state for the captain what you saw 
in his district?” he would request. 

There would then be outlined, with 
chapter and verse, the status of af- 
fairs in the captain’s precinct. 


BIG 
MEN 


Then the captain would be called 
back. “Captain, how do you explain 
such a report?” 

Such explanations as were made 
were self-convicting. The result of 
this method resulted in a reform. 

As a result of such a direct method 
Mr. Richey has gone far. An order- 
ly manner of investigation is his 
favorite way. He is quiet and or- 
derly and very business-like. His 
desk is flecklessly devoid of all ar- 
rears of any sort. Things go on and 
off. He is a human dynamo and a 
well. President Hoover drops things 
down the well and knows they will be 
taken care of and that no bucket can 
drag them out and that the human 
dynamo will do what is necessary to 
care for them. 


State 


Op omy Secretary of 
Kellogg thinks a great deal of 


the talkies. He feels that they have 

an immense future but he swears he 
will never pose for 
one again all be- 
cause of what the 
film cutters did to 
his last interview 
before the camera- 
mike. 

The author of 
the famous peace 
pact was asked, 

upon his last visit to Paris, if he 
would submit to a screen interview. 
He consented and went so far as to 
prepare a short address. He delivered 
the address which really was brief 
when judged by ordinary standards 
but which by those of the news reel 
was just a mite too long. It was cut 
down to about half, and left off just 
where the Doctor had finished his 
preamble and was getting down to 
the meat of his subject. 

When Dr. Kellogg heard it he was 
mad as a hornet. He resolved to 
have no more truck with the news 


reelers, however ingratiating their 
advances and this is a great deal for 
the former Secretary who is noted 
for his cordiality to newspaper men. 

In this anecdote lies a moral for 
all men in public life. Brevity is the 
soul of the news reel and if called 
upon to speak before it do not, how- 
ever tempted, utter more than six 
paragraphs. 


ce E didn’t have any money in 
the family, so I had to go 
to work,” said James A. McCulloh, 
president of the New York Tele- 
phone Company, 
telling of a first 
job with the West 
Shore Railroad, 
when he received 
a wage of $3 a 
week. “There was. 
no such thing as. 
hour-work then; 
we stayed with it. 
until the job was finished.” 

“If you aspire to be a boss you 
have to be a good servant,” he be- 
lieves. “If you have been through 
the ranks yourself you understand 
what it means to be a good servant 
and you will not have any trouble 
being a boss when the time comes. 
Your men will follow you. You 
won't have to drive them. Intelli- 
gence is all that is needed and every 
normal person has a fair amount of 
that. 

“Pick the thing that you can do. 
best, or think that you can do best. 
Think! People don’t think enough. 
Think before you take the job. Then 
you won't have to change jobs. 
Change is a bad thing usually for- 
both you and the job. Thinking- 
things through makes changes un-- 
necessary. 

“Requirements are higher to-day. 
But there are just as many oppor- 
tunities for the fellow who starts out 
to succeed. A man must work for- 
the so-called ‘fat’ job. And if you 
follow the landing of these so-called 
‘fat’ jobs, you'll find that the one 
who landed them has been on the- 
trail a long time; it has been no 
overnight business. Vision, perse- 
verance, courage, have gone into the- 
making of it. Also an understanding 
of human nature. 

“Make your job a sport—a sort of 
competition. It is such spirit that: 
has so much to do with success if 
coupled with faithfulness, persever- - 
ance and ordinary intelligence.” 
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ATRICK HENRY was a 

fiery-tongued orator, but he 

could not write an intelligible 
report. Washington was tongue- 
tied in public but he wrote im- 
perishable literature. The president 
of General Motors is as different in 
personality make-up from the presi- 
dent of General Electric as day is 
from night. ; 

Probably no two persons in this 
wide world are exactly alike in per- 
sonality and temperament. Yet our 
world is becoming standardized along 
occupational lines to such an extent 
that unlike persons have to try to 
find satisfaction for their own par- 
ticular personality make-up in the 
same jobs. This results, naturally, in 
a vast amount of what has been 
called personality cramping, or what 
psychologists call either thwarting or 
repression. Often we cannot express 
our full personality in our daily 
routine, and often some features of 
our daily work run at cross purposes 
to some of our personality 
traits. 

“T’ll go crazy if I stay at 
this job any longer,” is a 
statement of despair, but 
one that unfortunately con- 
tains a little truth. Stick- 
ing will not cause insanity, 
but it will cause continued 
personality cramping which 
prevents its full blossoming 
and healthful functioning 
unless we readapt ourselves 
to these details. 

Sticking to the job is 
usually 2 sensible thing to 
do; going crazy, of course, 


Your Personality and Your Job 
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isn’t a desirable thing. Sticking to 
the job may cause considerable un- 
happiness unless we make a clear-cut 
analysis of how our desires and our 
daily tasks can be remolded to fit 
each other smoothly. In_ other 
words, a job we think is driving us 
crazy is from another angle giving us 
an opportunity to analyze and de- 
velop our own personality. In the 
present scheme of things, person- 
alities can be molded easier than jobs. 
There are four general aspects of 
the tasks of the day under which 
one’s personality reactions should be 
studied. The first of these is: How 
do you respond to the general work- 
ing conditions? Do you complain 
about the equipment or make the 
most of it? Can you make yourself 
superior to your surroundings? 









Elsie was bothered on this score 
when she first went to work with 

a large organization. She was re- 

ferred to a personality specialist 

as being slow, lazy, absent- 
minded, lacking in ambition, and 
without interest in her work. To 
read it on paper, it nearly seems 
hopeless, and that was the way it 
looked to Elsie and her boss at that 
time. She told the specialist that the 
noise in the work room, the poor 
lighting, and the constant hustle and 
hurry bothered her so much that she 
could not work easily or happily. 

No serum was used by the person- 
ality specialist. He encouraged her 
to think less about these annoying 
things, and more about how import- 
ant her job was. She had good 
ability, and was told so; she was 
urged to make good use of it—other 
girls with less ability had been able 
to make themselves superior to this 
environment—there was every reason 
why she should. If she let her 

environment master her she 
would probably become a 
chronic fault-finder and 
pessimist. 





R. LAIRD’S work is to 

study personalities and 
what makes people react the 
way they do. He is a con- 
sultant to industry, helping 
employers to redirect the 
energies of their “problem” 
employees. In this article he 
gives one of the first steps 
of getting on with the job. 





With the change in her 
attitude she improved so 
that the assistant general 
manager wrote: “A few 
months ago a speed contest 
was held in which Elsie 
competed with three or four 
other cashiers of excellent 
ability. In this contest she 
came out first, breaking all 
previous records for speed 
by handling more than 
2,600 carriers in one day, 
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making no errors at all, and finding 
seven errors on sales clerks’ checks. 
She is now considered one of the 
fastest cashiers.” 

Frances illustrates the second as- 
pect of adjusting our personality to 
our daily tasks. Elsie liked the 
actual work she had to do, but re- 
acted unfavorably to the working 
conditions. Frances liked he work- 
ing conditions, but did not like the 
details of the definite job for which 
she was hired. She was hired to be 
a sales clerk. But the minute she 
came behind her counter in the 
morning she busied herself folding, 
straightening, and neatly arranging 
the stock she was supposed to sell. 
If an early. customer came to the 
counter Frances hated to leave the 
stock. She talked to the first cus- 
tomer with a frosty voice that usually 
lost the sale. Whenever a cus- 
tomer disarranged her stock—and 
almost each customer did—Frances 
would neglect the next customer un- 
til the stock had all been neatly ar- 
ranged once again, even though 
another customer might be waiting 
impatiently. 

She was pleasant and agreeable, 
but it was a forced agreeableness. 
She found it difficult to be naturally 
pleasant to a customer who was dis- 
arranging all of her carefully ar- 
ranged stock. She kept becoming 
more and more irritable, and at times 
tried to keep customers from hand- 
ling the stock. 


OW here was a dominant per- 

sonality trait which we might 
call neatness or orderliness. A trait 
which is generally desirable, but 
which was so marked in Frances that 
it interfered with her sales, which 
were below average for her depart- 
ment. What should be done? Either 
she should transfer to work where 
she can spend her time arranging 
things neatly, or she should laugh 
softly to herself about this preoccu- 
pation of hers in straightening things 
out and give attention to the cus- 
tomer first. Some effort might be 
needed at the start to control this 
personality trait, but it could be vol- 
untarily submerged unless it hap- 
pened to be one of those instances 
where it is a personality kink rather 
than a personality habit. 

Better than submerging a domi- 
nant personality trait is to put it to 
work by redirection. For Frances 
to submerge her trait might produce 
the extreme opposite of carelessness. 
But to redirect it would mean that 
she would become as meticulous in 
her contacts with customers as she 
had been previously with her stock. 
Redirection puts the trait to work in 
lines that will use it to advantage. 


How well does our personality 
fit in with the inevitable contacts 
with other people? This is the 
third cardinal phase of personality 
health and the tasks of life, both 
business and social life. We may 
fit in with the surroundings, with the 
actual details of the task itself, yet 
fail to “register” properly with the 
inevitable human element. This was 
the trouble with Mr. R. He had 
worked up through the ranks to the 
position of division head in a large 
department. “So long as he was do- 
ing most of the important functions 
of the job himself,’ the general 
manager said, “everything ran along 
smoothly. But in time the work of 
the division developed to the point 
where he had to have several as- 
sistants to whom some of this detail 
could be delegated. Then he would 
not allow anyone else to do the 
work. He would not instruct the 
new assistants, and spent a great deal 
of his time watching people. 

“Whenever anyone asked him 
questions he was impatient and sus- 
picious. He got farther and farther 
behind in his work. He maintained 
that it had taken the greater part of 
his life for him to gain the informa- 
tion necessary to run this division, 
and that so long as reason sat in 
the throne he was not going to pass 
on his hard-earned knowledge to 
anyone. 

“Personality adjustment proved 
impossible in this case. His work be- 
came more involved and he became 
more suspicious and unreasonable, 
refusing to co-operate, point-blank.” 

He had to be laid-off, of course. 
And now, five years later, he has 
been unable to hold a job steadily, 
refusing to co-operate on any basis. 
The inexorable give and take between 
human beings he could not under- 
stand. He wanted to have his cake 
and eat it. Personality traits have 
to be redirected to fit the needs of 
the job details themselves; they also 
have to be analyzed and remoulded 
to fit human associations. 


HEN there is fitting the public, 
as the fourth aspect of per- 
sonality health and career adjust- 


ment. The hermit, or the secluded 
monk, or the isolated prospector, 
may not need to be concerned about 
this aspect; but everyone else does. 
Lindbergh’s public is everyone who 
can understand English. Our public 
may be fifteen other people on our 
block, not such a big public as Lind- 
bergh’s, but perhaps more important 
since we have to live closer to them 
every day. Or part of our public 
may be persons whom we meet casu- 
ally in our daily routine, but part of 
our public, nevertheless. 
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We may have personality traits 
that make us brisk and indifferent. 
That does not help us fit the public. 
We may be inclined to exaggerate. 
That does not help. We may be con- 
ceited and domineering. We may be 
continually telling our troubles to 
those who are not interested. This 
phase can be analyzed and redirected 
as can the others. 

And what will happen if we do 
not analyze and redirect our person- 
ality traits from these four ap- 
proaches? Plenty has happened to 
thousands who have not. It helps 
spell mediocrity and failure to get 
ahead, for one thing. Perhaps that 
would not be so important, how- 
ever, if we could still be completely 
happy and be certain of retaining a 
healthy personality make-up by not 
readapting ourselves to these social 
and business demands. Psychiatrists 
report innumerable cases where seri- 
ous personality maladjustments have 
been caused by the individual failing 
to readapt to these externally imposed 
conditions. Failing to become re- 
adapted, each day’s thwarting—slight 
as it may be—accumulates to the 
point of a near breakdown of the 
personality. But when the thwart- 
ings are responded to by redirecting 
personality habits friction is removed 
and a flexibility is developed in per- 
sonality. Thwartings can be either 
the beginning of trouble, or the be- 
ginning of strengthening. It all de- 
pends upon what the individual will 
do about it. 


HE head of a large insurance 

company is past sixty years of 
age, but is as vigorous and vivacious 
a man as you ever met. Cheerfulness 
and happiness and accomplishment 
literally radiate from him. 

“How do you explain your energy 
and enthusiasm,” we ask him. 

“I never get tired,” replies Julian 
Price. 

“And how do you keep from get- 
ting tired,” we query. 

“By making it a point to: find in- 
terest in everything I am compelled 
to do and in every situation in which 
I find myself. If the rest of the 
crowd want to dance, I dance with 
them. If it is a prayer meeting, I 
pray with them. There is nothing in 
life that is not interesting except the 
fellow who shuts his eyes and his 
mind to the interest in all things.” 

“Beauty lies in the harmony be- 
tween man and his industry,” said 
Jean Francois Millet, the famous 
painter. Happiness, also, lies in the 
same harmony. We are happy when 
we learn to like and to make those 
personality adjustments which bring 
tangible rewards as well as happi- 
ness. In this rather than a patented 
pill is development found. 
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Nations Marketing and Controlling Surplus 


Doom Free 


Markets 


Which Developed 
Trade—Russia’s Plan the Latest 


Wheat Embroils the World 


upon the commodities’ landing- 

field, Russia, by short-selling 
wheat on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, has illumined their descent to 
earth. Wheat prices have crashed 
under the ground that once was their 
safe level. The world, focusing its 
eyes to the sudden glare, sees that 
commodity prices, once moving in 
broad sweeps and curves of supply 
and demand, have now tail-spun dis- 
astrously, unable to sustain their 
heavy engines of nationalization. 

This has happened to nearly all the 
commodities: wheat, brought into the 
foreground by the Soviets’ assault, is 
the most clarifying exampie. The 
Russians by short selling have 
dumped wheat over one of the high- 
est tariff walls in the world, the 42- 
cents-a-bushel-barrier of the United 
States. They were able to do this 
through their nationalization of 
wheat. The restrictive action of the 
Chicago Board of Trade was equally 
nationalistic—a prohibition of short 
sales by foreign governments. 

The significance of these recent 
events is better appreciated through 
recollection that the United States 
Government already has intervened 


N S if throwing a huge floodlight 


By S. PARTRIDGE 


in the grain and cotton futures mar- 
kets; the Canadian wheat pool, with 
the Dominion Government its spon- 
sor, has intervened in the wheat fu- 
tures markets; the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has operated in coffee, and Cuba 
in sugar futures. But since wheat 
has long constituted the classic “free 
market” of political economy, it is a 
startling example of the substitution, 
in modern commodity markets, of 
monopoly economics for merchant 
economics. 

Since this “economic free market” 
in wheat was a main factor in the 
fixing of the world’s financial capital 
at London, its impairment may have 
upon the prestige of London effects 
of the first importance. A brief re- 
view will reveal that the Russian raid 
cn the Chicago wheat pit was but an 
incidental to the impairment, accom- 
plished through progressive substitu- 
tions, of monopoly economics for 
merchant economics. 

The London corn market has been 
for more than a century the supreme 
and dominant bigger half of the 
world wheat market. Since the repeal 
of the British corn laws in 1846, 
England has been the premier im- 
porter of wheat. “Coal out, wheat 





back,” was of itself sufficient to build 
a great merchant marine; but for its 
shipping England contrived other and 
larger aids. As the industrialization 
of England increased its wheat im- 
port requirements, it added to the 
finished goods for export: textiles, 
iron and steel manufactures. 

Four overseas developments of the 
first rank enhanced the London corn 
market’s supremacy: the successive 
cultivations of the four great wheat 
producers, the Prairie States of the 
United States, the pampas of the Rio 
Plate country, Australia and the 
prairie Provinces of Canada. A. H. 
Hurst says, in The Bread of Britain: 

“British capital fertilized the Amer- 
ican prairie, and British shipping car- 
ried the resulting grain supplies 
homeward . . In every case, 
British capital and British shipping 
were paramount. As a result of the 
exercise of British initiative and en- 
terprise over a long period of time, 
London established itself as the ac- 
knowledged world center of the 
world’s wheat trade. 

“Any wheat requirements (wheth- 
er for Vladivostok, Yokohama, 
Hong-Kong, Cape Town, South 
America, Mediterranean ports, north- 
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ern Europe, or any other part of the 
world) would come to London as a 
matter of course. The logical result 
was concentration of trade in the 
hands of British merchants. 

“This was of great benefit, not only 
to the grain merchants, but also to 
the allied interests of shipping, insur- 
ance, exchange, and banking, since 
these supplementary operations were 
consummated in London. 

“As late as 1914 British suprem- 
acy in the grain trade was as pro- 
nounced as it had been for the pre- 
ceding hundred years. British grain 
merchants bought and sold grain 
freely in what seemed to be unlim- 
ited quantities; they always inter- 
vened in markets where the price was 
above world parity ; they continuously 
assured to Great Britain a permanent 
reservoir of cheap wheat; and they 
hedged freely in the leading grain 
option markets of the world. The 
grain market was the classic free eco- 
nomic market.” 

The movement, whose first rum- 
blings were heard in this country 
about the turn of the century, to 
“eliminate the middleman” is chiefly 
felt now in the drying up of certain 
reservoirs of commodities. The 
changed status of the “visibles” and 
the “invisibles” in such commodities 
as coffee and sugar, powerfully af- 
fected at one time or another by 
“monopoly eonomics,” is an example 
requiring grave consideration. Let us 
see, now, what happened in the four 
great wheat producing areas. 


O-OPERATIVE marketing in 

wheat has its most significant 
source in Canada. The Canaidan 
wheat pool, first formed before the 
World War, which raised the farmer’s 
dream of dollar-wheat to two-dollar- 
wheat, gained, after the War, such 
powers that it has been credited wtih 
the marketing of as high as 60 per 
cent. of the Canadian wheat crop. 
This organization operates extensively 
in the wheat future markets of Win- 
nipeg, Chicago and Liverpool through 
the common trade practices of 
“hedges”: E. Y. Belitzky, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the All-Rus- 
sian Textile Syndicate, for which the 
Russian selling in Chicago was done, 
admits that is what the Soviets were 
doing. 

The Australian wheat pool is or- 
ganized along the same lines as the 
Canadian; it controls about 50 per 
cent. of the Australian wheat ex- 
ported. 

While there have been movements 
toward pools in Argentine wheat. the 
achievement of monopoly there is 
through the concentration of the 
River Plate export business in the 
hands of two large firms. 

In the United States, the Farm 





Sagging Wheat Prices a 
Worldwide Problem for 
Nation to Solve 


E may have to go back 

thirty years to find a com- 
parable level for present wheat 
prices on the Chicago market. 
The following tabulation gives 
the range of contract wheat 
prices in significant years: 


Year High Low 
rr $0.8716 $0.6116 
er a 1.29% 8916 
ES o oaincasieacce 1.153g 8034 
eee 3.50 1.58 
RING co 5:6'. S06, oie 2.0634 1.0046 
|. Sere 1.73 1.00 
2 wis, alevaneele.tua 1.38 9616 
Mg Sascsstinaleaie ous 1.91 1.02 
ere 2.2016 1.3514 
ARERR grein 1.94 1.30 
I ae ig st ks aepesere 1.58 1.21% 
os 2 arc eceaiiarate 2.15 1.0616 
SP 1.48 -98 
MIE o.0ic sa ba 30 hain 1.29 a 


With American agriculture’s 
capital costs, despite deflation, 
still based on land values set by 
$2 and $3 wheat, in competition 
with agriculture on cheap land 
and cheap labor operating with 
American machinery, the prob- 
lem becomes an_ international 
one. 

While the carryover of wheat 
in the United States is estimated 
at 60 to 70 millions of bushels 
other countries have a similar 
excess due to the efficiency of the 
farmers. And yet it cannot be 
said that the world has an excess 
of bread. The problem, here as 
with machine products, is to get 
the excess into hands that need it. 





Board exercises monopoly economics. 
The Farm Board, operating through 
subsidiaries, with producers as share- 
holders, reaches its multiple hands 
down to help the farmers. The Farm 
soard now holds 1,300,000 bales of 
cotton taken out of the market at 16 
cents a pound ($80 per bale). The 
Farm Board began buying wheat at 
$1.20 per bushel ; it ceased amid cries 
of “Communism!” when Commu- 
nism was using Capitalism’s commod- 
ities future delivery contract system 
to make profits on its own wheat sur- 
plus. 

The Russian monopoly economics 
can be peculiarly effective against 
merchant economics because they con- 
trol supply and distribution with an 
iron hand. The vagueness of statis- 
tics given the outside world on Rus- 
sian production and consumption is 
likewise a source of disadvantage to 
the capitalistic world against which 
the Soviet Government is now ap- 
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parently in open economic warfare. 

In the recent turmoil in the world 
wheat market the inelasticity of de- 
mand inherent in wheat and certain 
other commodities was on Russia’s 
side. Because of this inelasticity, a 
deficiency of 10 per cent. or an ex- 
cess of 10 per cent. in the supply can 
have a cyclonic effect upon prices. 
Russia’s sales of futures in Chicago 
aggregated, over three days, only 
7,765,000 bushels in a market where 
the open interest ordinarily runs 
above 200,000,000 bushels. But ap- 
parently Russia is offering the world, 
particularly Europe, an excess of 
wheat above the world’s demand; and 
prices have tumbled. 

We thus see in the wheat market 
five great monopolistic organizations, 
operating in five great producing 
areas. In Russia the monopoly is ab- 
solute. In theory, at least, the Com- 
munistic regime has no regard for the 
capitalistic device called price. The 
monopolistic organizations in the 
United States, Canada and Australia 
seek to enhance prices. The expert 
monopoly of the Plate country is, 
theoretically, unconcerned with en- 
hancement or depression of price. 

But in wheat there are yet other 
monopoly economics: those of the 
millers. The flour industries of some 
of the Continental countries are “ra- 
tionalized” to 80 per cent. of Europe’s 
flouring capacities. Inevitably they 
have been “nationalized” as well as 
“rationalized.” The tariff laws of the 
several wheat-eating countries like- 
wise are monopolistic 


LL these devices appear to aggra- 
vate the world’s economic ills. 
The British and Continental millers 
regard the United States Farm Board 
buying of wheat as a bear note, indi- 
cating a dangerous weakness in our 
grain markets! Brazil’s “coffee de- 
fense” built up interior supplies 
equivalent to a whole year’s world 
consumption without taking account 
of competing coffees. Baseless re- 
ports that the Canadian wheat pool is 
in difficulty find such ready credence 
that wheat prices drop two or three 
cents before such tales can be denied. 
Cotton is selling at 11 cents the 
pound ; hanging above it, like a sword 
of Damocles is the 1,300,000 bales 
the Government bought at 16 cents. 
There is a way out. The United 
States wheat carryover is estimated 
only at 250,000,000 to 275,000,000 
bushels, about 50,000,000 to 75,000,- 
000 bushels more than normal; not an 
overly large balance of breadstuffs 
ior a population of 120,000,000 and 
a world that is crying for bread. 
“Nationalization” and other produc- 
ing monopolies do not seem to clarify 
the way. Some practical device must 
be found that will. 
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O doubt a good many of us have 

seen a pile-driving machine at 
its work. Poised in mid-air is the 
weight or driving part of the ma- 
chine. Suddenly this weight of sev- 
eral tons is let loose with a deafening 
noise upon the pile. We would think 
that the log would be driven down its 
full length with the terrific impact, 
but it has hardly moved a fraction of 
an inch. Again that same terrific 
force, and again there is that slight 
embedment in the ground. And 
so on, this process continues for 
weeks until the proper foundation is 
made. It is this cumulative process, 
this constant hammering, this con- 
tinuous driving force that finally 
erects a foundation upon which to 
build a permanent structure. It is 
this same law, this cumulative law, 
that causes men of obscurity to be- 
come famous. It is this steadiness 
of purpose that lifts men out of the 
chaos of poverty into the heights of 
prosperity. It is this sincerity of ac- 
complishment that differentiates be- 
tween the doer and the wisher.— 
Irving Blank. 


The finest endowment policy ever 
bestowed upon a man is the ability 
to work, and the enjoyment of work. 
—Brownell. 


Keeping your clothes well pressed 
will keep you from looking hard- 
pressed.—Coleman Cox. 


A man I know lives in spacious 
splendor in Shropshire. He talks bit- 
terly of the ugly stream which arises 
around him—litter, charabancs, filling 
stations, clamor, concrete bridges and 
gaunt treeless roads. And yet none 
is more responsible for all this than 
he. He has mills almost within eye- 
shot of my deanery. His chimneys 
belch forth smoke. His workfolk live 
in soulless streets, bounded by dumps 
and grassless fields. What sense of 
disciplined beauty can such a popu- 
lation ever hope to possess?—Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Man- 
chester, England. 


The country is not going to the 
dogs—it has gone to the bears.—Dr. 
Stephen I. Miller. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


So to live and so to think that 
those about us will have more courage 
and self-sacrifice and larger and truer 
vision of what is required of man— 
these things are more important than 
all the scientific principles we can 
discover or all the material results 
we can achieve-—Arthur T. Hadley. 


A Text 


Give an account of thy 
stewardship; for thou mayest 
be no longer steward.—St. 
Luke 16:2. 


Sent in by A. R. Riley, Bos- 
ton, Mass. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Faith bestows its rewards on those 
who put themselves in the proper 
attitude to receive them.—Ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


Study These Figures 


NTERVIEWING 14,815 persons 
over 65 it was found: 

29.6 per cent. owned no property. 
8.4 per cent. owned up to $999. 
5.1 per cent. owned $1,000 to $1,999. 
5.2 per cent. owned $2,000 to $2,999. 
9.2 per cent. owned $3,000 to $4,999. 

10.6 per cent. owned $5,000 to $7,499. 
6.1 per cent. owned $7,500 to $9,999. 

25.8 per cent. owned $10,000 or over. 


It was also found that: 
40.3 per cent. had incomes under 


$1,000 a year. 
24.0 per cent. of $1,000 to $1,999. 
16.5 per cent. of $2,000 and over. 
19.2 per cent. had no annual income. 
Life insurance carried by the men 
interviewed : 


1 out of 100 had $10,000 or more. 
21 oue of 100 had $1,000 or more. 
45 out of 100 had no life insurance. 

—National Civic Federation. 





WO distinct ways of life are 
struggling for supremacy. One 
is the commercial way. It orders 
life’s motives thus: First acquire pos- 
sessions, then seek such power and 
position as these can give and, if pos- 
sible, co-operate with others to per- 
form some useful function in society. 
The other way of life is the crea- 
tive way: First perform with all 
others some necessary function in 
society; then be ready for whatever 
power and position such usefulness 
brings and acquire, if possible, such 
necessary possessions as service per- 
mits. 
Conflict is the main issue in our 
civilization—Rev. Dr. Robert R. 
Wicks. 


Responsibility for the creation of 
the good world in which the good life 
may be realized, which the frustrated 
ages of the past loaded upon the gods, 
is now being assumed by man. The 
ideal of this modern drift is the real- 
ization of the full joy in living—A. 
Eustace Haydon. 


Don’t carry around a lot of opin- 
ions with which to start an argument. 
Facts are better—Houghton Line. 


The great highroad of human 
welfare lies: along the old highway 
of steadfast well-doing; and they 
who are the most persistent, and 
work in the true spirit, will invari- 
ably be the most successful. Success 
treads on the heels of every right 
effort—Samuel Smiles. 


A great deal of the joy of life con- 
sists in doing perfectly, or at least 
to the best of one’s ability, every- 
thing which one attempts to do. 
There is a sense of satisfaction, a 
pride in surveying such a work—a 
work which is rounded, full, exact, 
complete in all its parts—which the 
superficial man, who leaves his work 
in a slovenly, slipshod, half-finished 
condition, can never know. It is this 
conscientious completeness which 
turns work into art. .The smallest 
thing, well done, becomes artistic_— 
William Mathews. 


HE Naumkeag Steam Cotton 

Company making Pequot sheet- 

ings at Salem, Massachusetts, is 
a community enterprise. Most of the 
2,500 stockholders are residents, or 
have recently been residents, of this 
fine old New England town. There 
are no individual holdings seeking to 
dominate managerial policies. The 
citizenry of Salem—including in that 
term descendants of those who 
fought in the Colonial Wars as well 
as the latest immigrant arrivals—is 
not only proud of the plant but have 
had through three generations a con- 
tinuing confidence in its management. 
Naumkeag is no “snow-bird” nor is 
its inspiration alien. Such a setting 
is favorable, if not essential, to the 
best industrial relations. 


AUMKEAG employs 2,500 men 
and women including those who 
work at the bleachery at Peabody 
three miles away. Both plants are 
fully unionized. This is not unusual 
in industry. The “news” lies in the 
fact that the management and union 
have worked out a technique of co- 
operation through which each is en- 
abled ‘to contribute to the joint un- 
dertaking along novel lines. What 
is even more unique 
in this day, when in 
some sections of the 
country “our recent 
employees” are being 
shot to death, is that 
each party to the con- 
tract seems actually to 
enjoy the relationship. 
No happening, how- 
ever important, can he 
considered as standing 
detached from the 
stream of events of 
which it is but an in- 
cident. So any scheme of personnel 
relations in industry must be an- 
alyzed in its relationship to what has 
been, to the best that is, and even 
more important, to the best that can 
be conceived for the future. 


In the generations since Watt 


J..P. O} CONNELL 
the union agent 
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World’s Largest Mill Profits 
With Labor’s Aid 


By 


MORRIS LLEWELLYN COOKE 


TIX HE public is familiar with the 

advanced standard of relations 
with workers put into effect with 
the support of Daniel Willard, 
known as the B. & O. plan. It has 
helped to put the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad where it is to-day. 
Here is a similar plan now in ef- 
fect in a depressed industry that 
promises much. The author is a 
noted industrial engineer who 
helped devise the plan of co-opera- 
tion with employees now being car- 
ried out in the Naumkeag Mills, of 

Salem, Massachusetts. 


brought steam to the service of indus- 
try it may be said that the labor 
unions have been a force “making 
for righteousness.” The line of at- 
tack has not always been such as to 
command the support of people of 
goodwill. But the same criticism can 
be made of most human institutions. 
The struggles of the unions against 
excessive hours, for a larger share in 
the profits, and for better working 
conditions, have in large measure been 
won. ‘These victories have been of 
immeasurable social benefit. 

During these years of warfare by 
the unions for recognition and for 
the achievement of 
individual reforms. 
a good many prac- 
tices and _ polices 
have gone into the 
discard. No one 
to-day in organized 
labor circles op- 
poses the use of 
machinery, how- 
ever much they 
may deprecate the 
ruthless method of 
introducing a 
machine by which 
faithful workers frequently—and 
sometimes quite unnecessarily—lose 
their jobs. Not so many years back 
a labor union leader summarized 
union demands in the single word 
“MORE.” Those familiar with the 
recent evolution in the objectives of 


J. FOSTER SMITH 
the mill agent 


labor unionism realize how far it has 
progressed from any such primitive 
creed. 

Employers have usually one of 
four policies with regard to unions— 
(1) “We don’t—or we won’t—have 
them,” (2) “We tolerate them,” (3) 
“Because we have to have them we 
make as much use of them as pos- 
sible,” and (4) “We have them be- 
cause they are desirable to manage- 
ment.” The last is the basis of the 
Naumkeag agreement. Either the 
first or the last policy appears logical 
from a management standpoint. The 
other two savor too strongly of ex- 
pediency to frame an enduring man- 
agerial structure. 


OME grouping of the workers is 
essential to industry both as a 
safeguard to human liberty and as a 
measure of industrial efficiency. The 
individual worker without the back- 
ing of an organized group is not 
strong enough to cope with manage- 
ment. This has two bad effects: 
first, he is less valiant as a citizen 
than he should be; and second, his 
status in industry is too uncertain 
and too much subject to whim to 
warrant his doing his utmost. If we 
are going to have 
unions, then we must 
afford them _ recog- 
nized functional 
status and so give 
them something real 
to do. The workers 
at Naumkeag are in 
the way of becoming 
as efficient as modern 
managerial science can 
make them. In addi- 
tion they have been 
given, as a_ group, 
very considerable re- 
sponsibility for the effective conduct 
of the enterprise—and this without 
the management relinquishing by a 
whit its proper control. 
The history of the union in this 
ninety-year-old plant began in June, 
1918 with a strike of 300 spinners 
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THERMOFLEX 


HIS series of advertisements is . 
designed to acquaint business | R A D | AT O R T R A P 
men with Grinnell Company as it ° 
really is. Automatic Sprinkler pro- tor instance 
tection for which it first won inter- 
national fame and leadership is not 
the ~— business of the Company. 
Its equally high reputation for many 
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and carders. This group was later 
chartered by the United Textile Work- 
ers of America. After five days the 
controversy was left to be decided by 
the Massachusetts State Board of Ar- 
bitration. In the Fall of 1919, 75 per 
cent. of the workers having been or- 
ganized, a strike was called for recog- 
nition and a wage increase. After 
seven weeks a settlement was reached 
on the basis of a withdrawal of the 
demand for a wage increase but the 
granting of full union status includ- 
ing a minimum wage for women, a 
system of dues collection within the 
mill and the establishment of joint 
committees to adjust grievances. 


OHN P. O’CONNELL, the able 

representative of the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America at Salem, 
testified that both struggles were car- 
ried on so that “neither side is to-day 
ashamed or embarrassed by any act 
of its membership. J. Foster Smith, 
the agent, on both occasions closed 
the plant and never resorted to in- 
junctions, yellow-dog contracts or 
other methods used to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of the union.” 

In 1927 the understanding, which 
had been built up gradually between 
the company and the union, was put 
in the form of a short agreement 
principally notable for the fact that 
in it the employer frankly recognizes 
the union as an asset rather than a 
liability. In this document the man- 
agement of Naumkeag “agrees to a 
cordial and full recognition of the 
bona fide trade unions of its em- 
ployees as their proper agents in imat- 
ters affecting their welfare, and fur- 
ther agrees that these trade unions 
are acceptable. It recognizes them as 
desirable, not only in regard to the 
welfare and protection of their mem- 
bers, but also desirable to the man- 
agement, inasmuch as the co-opera- 


tion of their members is essential to 
the continued and successful opera- 
tion of the mills.” 

On the other hand the union 
“pledges its support in a constructive 
and responsible way to the end that 
quantity and quality production may 
be maintained, and further pledges 
its cooperation in effecting such 
economies in manufacturing as may 
be brought about by the introduction 
of improved machinery.” 

The agreement provides that in 
case of an alleged infraction of its 
terms “no action tending to disrupt 
production” shall be taken until after 
sixty days and that it is “binding up- 
on both parties in spirit as well as in 
letter.” This has been described by 
Agent Smith as “an eminently fair 


1See “Case of employer-employee co- 
operation” at the Naumkeag Steam Cot- 
ton Co., Salem, Massachusetts—a sympo- 
sium of three papers given at the Annual 
Meeting of the Taylor Society at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, December 6, 1929—(a) “The 
Story of How it Came About,” by J. 
Foster Smith, Agent; “How the Union 
Sees It,” by John P. O’Connell, Secre- 
tary and ‘Treasurer of the United Textile 
Workers of America at Salem; and 
“Joint Research—the Technician’s Point 
of View,” by Francis Goodell—in the 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society. 


HIS ninety-nine year old cotton 
= mill, with its stockholders as 
well as its 2,500 employees concen- 
trated in the fine old New Eng- 
land community of Salem, is con- 
ducting an industrial experiment 
whereby the mills have become as 
efficient as modern science can 
make them ma‘nly because the 
“ideas of management have been 
fertilized by the ideas of the 
grouped workers.” This plan, al- 
ready in practical operation, may 

also work elsewhere. 
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agreement which has worked out ex- 
cellently.”? The agreement provides 
for union-management co-operation, 
which, according to one Naumkeag 
employee, “is the name in which you 
ask for what you could never get be- 
fore.” The agreement certainly af- 
fords the basis for a constantly bet- 
tered understanding between the 
management and the employees. 


T is perhaps fortunate, as I was in- 

formed by another Naumkeag em- 
ployee, that none of the principals are 
“gee-whiz wonders,” neither are they 
molly-coddles or the kind likely to 
promote so-called welfare. societies. 
Mr. Smith, the agent, is a fine ex- 
ample of a humane and tolerant in- 
dustrial leader. He has a merry 
twinkle in his eye—most of the time. 
He has a good sense of humor and 
can spin a yarn that leaves everybody 
rocking. When recently he rounded 
out a term of fifty years of 
service at Naumkeag, Salem, Mass- 
achusetts, much of the surrounding 
country took a day off to cele- 
brate. Mr. O’Connell, the leader 
among the union representatives, is 
rated as having “a firm jaw.” But 
in his negotiations he makes practical 
recognition of the difficulties of steady 
profit making in a competitive in- 
dustry. In all relations—and this 
was equally true during the strikes 
—each side treats the other with 
marked courtesy. Perhaps one reason 
for this cordial entente is that the 
principals see something of each 
other when there is nothing special 
to settle. 

Partly because in 1914 as a by- 
product of the Salem fire it secured 
the advantages of a modern plant, 
Naumkeag did not make two cuts in 
wages aggregating about 20 per cent., 
commonly made since the post-war 
depression by New England textiles. 


Pequot—The World’s Largest Sheeting Mill 
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ADDED SPEED 


FOR THE 


FORD PLANE 


THE speed of the Ford tri-motored, all-metal 
transport has been materially increased. At 
the recent air races in Chicago, a Ford 5-A.T. 
plane, equipped with three Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp engines, won the multi-motored race with 
an average speed of 144.24 miles per hour. 

Maximum speed of the 5-A.T. has been 
increased from 135 to 152.5 miles per hour, 
and the cruising speed is now 122 miles per 
hour instead of 112. 

The new plane takes off after a shorter 
run, climbs faster than the former model, 
and has the same landing speed. 

Added speed has been attained through 
painstaking refinements of fuselage and 
nacelle design but without expenditure of 
additional power. 

This marked advance in aeronautical 
design causes a material decrease in mileage 
cost of operation. 

Transport operators see in this plane the 
opportunity of accelerated air line travel by 
increasing inter-city cruising speeds, and, at 


the same time, decreasing their operating costs. 





SPECIFICATIONS OF FORD 5-A.T. TRI-MOTORED 
ALL-METAL TRANSPORT 


Gross weight , 
Empty (but completely ‘pitti 
for passenger service) ‘ 
Disposable load 
Pay load . 
Maximum speed ‘ 
Cruising speed—at 1700 r.p.m. 
Stalling speed . 
Range with standard fuel capac- 
ity ; 
Climb—at sea level . 
Climb from sea level in 10 min. 
Ceiling—Service 3 motors . 
Absolute 3 motors 
Absolute (any 2-engine 
combination) . ‘ 
Dimensions—General Span . 
Length 
Height 
Tread . 
Cabin Width . 
Height 
Length 
Volume 
Area Wing. 
Passenger accommodations 
Removable Seats . 
Baggage Space 
Gasoline capacity 
Oil capacity 
Power—Engines 
Total Power 


13,500 lbs. 


7,600 lbs. 
5,900 lbs. 
3,643 lbs. 
152.5 m.p.h. 
122 m.p.h. 
64 m.p.h. 


560 miles 
1,050 ft. per min. 
8,000 ft. 


18,500 ft. 
20,500 ft. 


10,500 ft. 
77” 10” 
50’ hd 
12’ 0” 
yr 
4’ 6” 
6’ 0” 
iy” 
529 cu. ft. 
835 sq. ft. 


13 to 15 
30 cu. ft. 


277 to 355 gals. 
34 gals. 
3 Wasps 
1260 H.P. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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But in the Fall of 1928 its competi- 
tive position forced the consideration 
of means for reducing costs. The 
management believed that the num- 
ber of employees could be cut by 300 
without materially lessening the out- 
put. A proposal which amounted to 
this was made and accepted by the 
union in principle but with several 
comprehensive reservations, two of 
which make the Naumkeag plan 
unique. 

In the first of these reservations the 
union pointed out that the necessity 
for such a large lay-off was not occa- 
sioned by any sudden happening, and 
could probably have been avoided if 
a number of smaller scale lay-offs 
had been made at the time the neces- 
sity therefor arose. Further it was 
contended had such a policy been fol- 
lowed it would have made it possible 
for those thrown out more easily to 
find employment elsewhere. It was 
also pointed out that the studies made 
to determine which employees could 
be wisely laid off should be so con- 
ducted as to profit by all the col- 
lateral facts and not wholly to deter- 
mine the one matter of lay-offs. 

To effect the proposed changes in 
a workmanlike manner and to study 
other economies the union suggested 
the establishment of a joint research 
committee which should have noth- 
ing to do with grievances. Francis 
Goodell, the management engineer 
who was retained on the initiative of 
the textile unions as “technician’’ to 
direct this joint activity, describes this 
part of the program to mean “to look 
into the question of extension of 
stretch-out methods and to determine 
fair job standards.” 


HE union also suggests to the 

company that a thorough-going 
survey of its selling methods and 
policies should be undertaken so that 
the employees could have every assur- 
ance that the same solicitude was be- 
ing practiced in the matter of provid- 
ing steady employment for its work- 
ers as was being taken in providing 
regular dividends for the sharehold- 
ers. This proposition was accepted 
by the management and has since 
been acted upon. 

Here we have an illustration of the 
activities of the management being 
fertilized by the ideas of the grouped 
workers—and ideas that are of no 
mean import. In times now long past 
this was supposed to be one of the 
functions of the stockholders. But 
stockholders in this day of large en- 
terprise and widely distributed own- 
ership are more remote from the 
problems of management than are the 
workers. I see no reason why with 
proper organization the rank and file, 
who are closely associated with the 
enterprise al] through the working 


day, should not be expected more or 
less as a matter of routine to con- 
tribute as did the stockholders of for- 
mer days to the administrative and 
managerial phases of the enterprise 
and thereby attain a rich functional 
status. If we believe with the great 
English economist Marshall that “it 
is not unlikely that more than half 
the best natural genius that is born” 
belongs to the manual labor classes, 
then any system which makes it pos- 
sible to tap this source of ideas might 
pay handsome dividends. For after all 
it is not brawn or even mechanical 
power but ideas which make a people 
or a Civilization great. 


TO'SSENTIALLY joint research 

means that when inquiries are 
made into matters in which both the 
employer and the employee are di- 
rectly interested, as in the determina- 
tion of the amount of work to be 
done in a given time both parties 
shall be represented. This does not 
necessarily mean, of course, that two 
people are engaged in doing what one 
could do. But it does mean that 
each side is kept fully conversant 
with the inquiry as it goes along and 
is thereby enabled to make suggestions 
as to its conduct. This technique ap- 
pears to provide surest means of hav- 
ing considered the human values in- 
volved, affected as they frequently 
are by factors of a quite technical 
character, such for instance as those 
studied by means of the stop-watch 
and other timing devices. 

The joint research committee, offi- 
cially the Waste Elimination Com- 
mittee, is composed of eleven mem- 
bers. In addition to the engineer- 
chairman, who while representing 
both sides is paid by the company, 
there are five who represent the com- 
pany—the three superintendents, an 
overseer and a former night super- 
intendent, and five representing the 
unions—the presidents of the two lo- 
cals (United Textile Workers) No. 
33 and the Loom Fixers Union No. 
30, and three other members, one of 
whom is changed in accordance with 
the operation under discussion or 
study. There is also a technical staff, 
recruited from the ranks of both the 
management and the unions, the 
inembers of which make time studies 
and other researches. 

The tension which surrounds the 
establishment of job standards was 
shown by an incident in the yarn 
mill. One of the operators, after 
agreeing to participate in a test of a 
changed operation, decided that he 
would no longer co-operate in the 
study. It appeared that his decision 
had been reached without sufficient 
justification. The union’s executive 
board gave him a hearing and, by a 
vote of the organization, he was or- 
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dered to go on with the test. 

As showing the method of proce- 
dure, the joint committee recently 
adopted a report of the technicians 
providing for a new arrangement of 
the work on a certain class of looms 
whereby workers operating twelve 
machines would operate twenty. The 
executive committee of the union first 
approved this. The proposal was then 
printed in three languages and circu- 
lated among the workers. Shortly 
thereafter a vote by the entire mem- 
bership was taken. In this connection 
it should be noted that the union ac- 
quiesced in the employment of a rec- 
ognized authority on loom operation 
and the entire membership gave him 
unprecedented help in getting his 
data. 

One of the outstanding difficulties 
in arranging factory work so that it 
“hits on all cylinders” is the inheri- 
tance of unjust rates. While the gen- 
eral shop average may be entirely 
fair there are certain to be jobs, 
known in shop parlance as “fat” 
which are too liberal and others which 
afford a competent and conscientious 
worker too little margin. Heart- 
burnings invariably attend the neces- 
sary readjustments. The unevenness 
which invariably creeps into job stan- 
dards which are set without technical 
analysis is shown by this comparison 
of what had been the practice and a 
proper performance as worked out by 
the co-operative staff at Naumkeag: 


Reductiom 
Former Job in 
Operation Crew Standard Staff 
Evener draw frames... 20 17 15% 
Finish draw frames.... 16 16 5% 
90’ Looms—weavers..... 108 65 40% 
90’ Looms—battery girls 34 2 174%. 
Bobbin cleaning ....... 5 4.6 7% 


CCORDING ‘to Mr. Goodell: 
“There are two ways in which 
the activities of the waste elimination 
committee are spread among the rank 
and file. The best is the informal 
method of being regularly available 
to answer questions. The other is by 
means of posted notices telling about. 
the meetings. I have made a practice 
of drawing up the gist of the meet- 
ings. The company has them mime- 
ographed, and then they are posted’ 
on the bulletin boards. Other copies. 
are given to the interested parties for 
record.” 

So it will be seen that this co-op-. 
erative machinery is conducted large- 
ly as one of adult education. 

Our industries were formerly oper- 
ated on the idea that once we had 
identified “the one best way” every-. 
body would follow it. Now we know 
the discovery of a method is usually 
only the beginning of the journey. 
To have people adhere to the new and. 
approved standard is now the recog-. 
nized problem. 
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Never Missed a Dividend! 


(Continued from page 17) 


than 1 per cent. of its annual busi- 
ness. 

If the other company has a plant 
investment of $102,000,000, it must 
figure its annual rent at about $16,- 
000,000, which happens to be 6 per 
cent. of its annual business. While 
this other company’s business is not 
confined to tire sales, its other lines, 
compared with other companies mak- 
ing those lines, require less an invest- 
ment than its tire industry. 

In the last 10 years, General has 
increased its plant investment only 
50 per cent., but has increased its 
production, in dollars and cents, 450 
per cent., and in units, much more 
than that. 


Another company, which has 
doubled its plant investment in that 
time, has only increased its output 
25 per cent. 

Comparatively low plant invest- 
ment is one of the greatest factors in 
Henry Ford’s continuing success. 

Since the total labor cost in a tire 
is not more than 12 per cent. of the 
selling price, a differential of 5 per 
cent. on the selling price, in matter 
of plant investment alone is a de- 
cided advantage. 

Take the steel business, for in- 
stance. U. S. Steel has a quick asset 
value greater than the price for 
which its stock is selling. Its plants 
could not be duplicated for twice the 
amounts at which they stand on the 
books. 

This is true of any successful com- 
pany that has been in business for a 
long time. 

General does not make any other 
lines of tires, under other names or 
other brands. It does not do this, as 
it believes that such methods detract 
from the self-respect, the selling 
volume and the merchandise of its 
accredited dealers. 


General does not have in its line 
a tire that sells for 15 per cent. less 
than its regular line. This is the 
worst kind of a competition that a 
tire dealer can have—competition 
within his own store. 

General is the only tire company 
that is doing more business, in dol- 
lars and cents, through dealers, on 
tires, than was being done 10 years 
ago. 





Grandeur of character lies in force 
of soul—that is, in the force of 
thought, moral principle, and love; 
and this may be found in the hum- 
blest condition of life—William EI- 
lery Channing. 
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BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 


BUSINESS LEADERS 
OF AMERICA 



























Selected by Western Union 
for-the twelfth time 


Eleven principal construction contracts and six engineering re- 
ports. have been completed by Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corporation for The Western Union Telegraph Company at home 
and abroad. The twelfth contract is for the client’s Boston Office. 


Over 79% of recent work is repeat business. Over 75% of our 
work, during the last 10 years, has been for concerns not connected 
in any way with Stone & Webster interests. We offer over a 
; billion dollars of construction and engineering experience to those 
who demand speed, efficiency, and economy in building work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 
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The Way to Better Business 


EORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 
writes in one of his daily syn- 
dicated “Talks” : 

“T am writing this talk in a Middle- 
Western city. I wired for my hotel 
room—but I had a difficult time get- 
ting it after my arrival. Someone 
must have wired sooner than [! 
Upon my arrival, I asked a friend: 
‘How is business here?’ ‘Bad,’ he 
said. Along the street I saw hun- 
dreds of men—just standing around. 
Yet there seemed to be activity 
everywhere. 

“T have seen far worse times than 
these in this short life of mine—and 
I have seen tremendously good ones. 
Good business is always on its way, 
but if we don’t leap upon its back as 
it comes along, we shall never reach 
Better Business. 

“In an interesting and inspiring 
magazine, published by my friend, 
B. C. Forbes, I have just read an 
article listing over 60 great business 
concerns who have ignored the re- 
cession’ and who show greatly in- 
creased business over a year ago. 

“Just around the corner from 
where you are is a chap working, who 
thinks, and believes, that business is 
getting better, and is proving it.” 


Confidence Justified 


HE St. Louis Times, editorial: 
“Somewhat more than a year 
ago, B. C. Forbes emphasized in his 
articles the dangers of inflation. He 
warned, solemnly and _ repeatedly, 
against the public disposition to make 
values where they did not exist. He 
said that things that go up must 
come down, that prices were not to 
be created by artifice—solid worth 
must be behind them. 

“And of course we now know that 
Mr. Forbes was right. His long ex- 
perience in the world of business and 
his native, Scotch canniness told him 
the truth that brokers and a vast 
army of investors refused to see or 
believe. 

“Having noted the soundness of 
his views then. we should be doubly 
concerned in them now. He tells us 
that deflation has gone far enough— 
too far; that we are now at the other 
extreme of the situation that began 
to form more than a year ago. He 


says that business is turning in the 
right direction, that brighter skies 
are coming and that many prices are 
too low. 

“We believed Mr. Forbes a year 
ago—and said so. We believe him 
now and we say so emphatically. 
The devils of gloom should be put 
back of us.” 


Far from Bankruptcy 


DITORIAL, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., News: 

“A friend sends to The News a 
clipping from ForBeEs, a_ business 
magazine, which seems to indicate 
that many of the leading corpora- 
tions of America ignored the de- 
pressing talks during the first six 
months of 1930, and went on to in- 
creased volume and increased profits. 
The list is impressive, containing as 
it does, sixty-two of the corporations 
which would be rated as influentia’ © 
any compilation of corporations. 

“Tt might be argued that such a 
list was made possible because of pe- 
culiar conditions existing in some one 
line or some one center of the coun- 
try but such is not the case, for the 
list is diversified in the extreme both 
as to character of business engaged 
in and as to location of the corpora- 
tions, most of which do business on a 
national scale and many of which do 
business internationally. 

“The list is most impressive and 
clearly shows that this big consuming 
nation of ours is not verging upon 
bankruptcy. There is still plenty; to 
hope for.” 


Reasons for Optimism 


AMES T. HAVILAND, vice- 
president, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., Philadelphia, writes: 
“T have been watching with in- 
terest the evidence of your leadership 
in the very necessary national pro- 
gram of turning the business mind 
from thoughts of depression to 
thoughts of prosperity. I thought 
vou might be interested in this edi- 
torial that I wrote for our house 
organ: 

“T have just returned from a few 
days’ rest at my small Summer home 
in the foothills of the Pocono Moun- 
tains. It was a genuine relaxation to 


f 7  ® 
1. 


get away from the talk of business 
depression, to have a cessation of the 
grief about ‘hard times’ and to realize 
that somewhere in these United 
States folks were doing business as 
usual and were plowing ahead un- 
disturbed by the rumblings of the 
bears in Wall Street. . . 

“My friend Sid Smith, the painter, 
is busier than he has been in years. 
The local storekeepers are finding 
plenty of trade and the leading 
banker in the nearby larger town says 
that they are having a record season. 
Everywhere the psychological state 
of mind is hopeful and invigorating. 
Most of my neighbors have some 
kind of an automobile and some sort 
of a radio. They get plenty of 
wholesome food and find happiness 
in the very joy of living. 

“T returned to the turmoil of busi- 
ess with a renewed confidence in 
ee nature. My optimism for the 

has taken on new vigor.’ 


ie Policy 


“SMITH, president of the 
fercury Mills, Limited, Ham- 
ton, Canada, writes: 

“Fc wBES contained a paragraph to 
che eftect that Mr. Bennett’s policy 
of Anti-Americanism had won in the 
recent Canadian elections. 

“T do not think this statement cor- 
rectly expresses Mr. Bennett’s att.- 
tude, nor do I think Anti-American- 
ism is «ny factor in the minds of 
either th » Canadian public or of the 
men at the head of the Canadian Gov- 
ern.nent. 

“Undoubtedly Mr. Bennett’s policy 
is Pro-Canadian, and that policy has 
a definite appeal to the Canadian pub- 
lic.” 


Russian Trade Revelations 


W J. PATTERSON, managing 
- editor, National Defense Mag- 
azine : 

“Permit me to extend my thanks 
for the excellent publicity you gave 
to the folly of believing all the in- 
spired propaganda being disseminate‘! 
regarding Russian trade. It is in- 
tensely gratifying and hopeful to 
have substantial and influential me- 
diums such as Forses dealing with 
this situation.” 
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MUCH SWIFTER, SIMPLER, SAFER THAN 
EXECUTIVE FOUNTAIN PENS... 


THE TODD CHECK SIGNER 


THE executive, whose duty it is te sign ;,hecks, can hand-sign 
about 300 an hour—if he’s a rapid penman. But it’s grueling, 
cramping physical labor. It drains the energy and wastes the 
time of a man who should be devoting himself to more profit- 
able duties. Efficiency and economy demand that check sign- 
ing be made a detail task like typing or filing. City and state 
governments, banks, railroads, .,.public utilities and manufac- 
turers of all kinds everywhere hdve proved its possibility—by 
the installation of a Todd Check $igner.’ 


Electrically operated, the Todd Check Signer requires the 
attention of only one employee. Sheets of checks fed into the 
model shown above are signed, cut and stacked in numerical 
order at the rate of 7500 an hour. With practice, much higher 
speeds are attained. Two Yale locks and a built-in meter, 
which records every check passing through the machine, 
simplify the matter of executive supervision. A smaller model 
signs 1200 checks an hour. 

The Todd Check Signer, signing checks fifteen times faster 
than they can be done by hand, obviously will soon pay for 





TODD 
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SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


B fevele| 
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itself as well as for the checks it uses! And it is not only swifter, 
but very much safer. Its signature appears upon an intricate 
background, accompanied by a facsimile of an individual, a 
building, a trade-mark or some other distinguishing emblem. 
It is more difficult to counterfeit than any other ever devised. 


For full information about the Check Signer or any other 
Todd product, address The Todd Company, 1134 University 
Avenue, Protectograph Division, Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, the new Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division el 
1154 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send full information regarding the Todd Check Signer. 


Name 





Address. 





Business. 
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Stocks Executives Favor 
(Continued from page 16) 


only about twenty per cent. the public 
utility group score is down nearly 
thirty-five per cent. 

At the same time the steel group, 
far from losing any ground, has 
actually raised its gross score from 
910 in the sixth questionnaire to 970 
in the present contest. It is perfectly 
clear, therefore, that the public utility 
group has lost in favor while the steel 
classification has made a rather wide 
comparative gain and has come in 
only twenty points behind the public 
utility group. The present question- 
naire is the first one in which the pub- 
lic utility standing for first place has 
ever been seriously threatened by any 
other group of stocks. 

The spectacular gain in popularity 
for the food stocks has also continued 
in the present contest. In the result 
of the previous sixth stock question- 
naire, published in the July 15 issue 
of Forses, notice was taken of the 
rapid upward strides in the food 
classification. From only tenth place 
in the fifth contest the food group 
moved upward rapidly into fourth 
place in the sixth questionnaire and 
has continued its advance into third 
place in the present contest. 


HE electrical equipment group 

has had to give way before the 
increasing popularity of the food 
stocks and has dropped slightly from 
third place into fifth place. The oil 
group has also been surpassed by the 
food classification but has in turn 
passed the electrical equipment stocks 
and places in fourth position. 

The metal shares have fallen rather 
sharply in favor during the last three 
months. The railroads and the radio 
are two other groups which have 
fallen out of the first ten winners. 
The chemical industry on the other 
hand has come up from eleventh 
place in the previous questionnaire to 
sixth position in the present one. 
Tobaccos, theatres and chain stores 
have also improved their position. 

The motor industry continues to 
hold a prominent place in public favor 
and has improved not only its posi- 
tion in the prize winning groups but 
has increased its gross score from 
270 to 340. 

The following list shows the first 
twelve prize winning groups in Forbes 
Seventh Quarterly Stock Question- 
naire: 

Bracket 


Group 
. Public Utilities 


. Electric Manufacturing ........ 490 
Lo eS ea rere 360 
RCo essa k cha ais insarerta 340 


. Investment Trusts 





Our Brilliantly 
Efficient Politicians! 


HAT the politicians are un- 

able to contend with the 
many intricate economic prob- 
lems besetting the governments 
of all nations is becoming more 
evident every day. There is a 
constantly growing public dis- 
satisfaction with the manner in 
which the old school of diplomats 
and statemen as well as minor 
officials, are conducting national 
and international affairs. 

In the United States there is a 
growing tendency to turn to ex- 
perienced business men, enjoying 
the confidence of the people, for 
responsible governmental posi- 
tions—Eugene Meyer’s selection 
as Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is the latest exam- 
ple. rw 

And now comes evidence that 
this trend toward business lead- 
ers is beginning to manifest itself 
abroad. Says a London dispatch 
to the New York Times: 

Successive governments having failed 
to restore Britain’s economic and 
financial prosperity, an influential group 
of industrialists, headed by Sir William 
Morris, wealthy automobile manufac- 
turer, is to take immediate action. The 
idea of Sir William and his colleagues 
is to establish a “national council of 
industry and commerce.” This coun- 
cil, which, according to a memorandum 
issued by Sir William, will be free 
from party politics, will “seek to bring 
into political life that measure of 
common sense without which the busi- 
ness of Britain and the empire cannot 
be conducted. . . . The British people 
today are tired of the waste and ex- 
travagance of the successive govern- 
ments and the slavish adherence of the 
political parties to economic theories 


which have lost all relation to the 
facts of modern business life.” 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, the dis- 
tinguished German economist 
and late president of the Reichs- 
bank, is quoted in Barron’s as 
follows: 


The world can advance sanely only 
when economists instead of diplomats 
control it .. . when methods of thought 
are economic rather than political. 

Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 
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9. Metals 

10. Tobaccos 

11. Theatres 

12. Chain Stores 


N previous questionnaires the im- 
portance of the forecast section 
has been emphasized. Mention has 
also previously been made of the im- 
proving returns for this section of 
the questionnaire. In the early polls 
many more executives responded 
with their individual stock favorites 
than those who were willing to make 
a specific forecast on the general mar- 
ket. The ratio has been improving 
constantly in 1930 and in the present 
questionnaire almost as many execu- 
tives filled in the forecast section as 
replied to the questions on their indi- 
vidual stock recommendations. 

This section of the questionnaire is 
therefore constantly increasing as a 
representation of market sentiment 
among the business executives of the 
country but the actual results have 
not shown any great changes since 
the last questionnaire. 

In the individual questionnaire the 
executive is asked to check one of 
three forecast groups. In the latest 
poll forty-four per cent. of the total 
replying have gone on record as an- 
ticipating higher prices over the next 
couple of months. Only twelve per 
cent. expect the market to go lower 
and forty-four per cent. anticipate 
stationary or irregular quotations. 
There has been practically no change 
in sentimerf& since the previous ques- 
tionnaire of early in the past Sum- 
mer. The percentage anticipating 
lower prices has remained stationary 
for more than six months. In the 
last three questionnaires, however, 
there appears a slight tendency for 
corporation opinion to drift from the 
side of higher prices to that anticipat- 
ing greater irregularity. 

Following is the result of the fore- 
cast section of the seventh question- 
naire with comparisons of the two 
previous questionnaires: 


Forecast 
Higher 


Questionnaire 
Seventh Sixth Fifth 


44% 45% 52% 
12 12 12 
Irregular ... 44 43 36 


It is still significant, however, that 
nearly half of the corporation execu- 
tives of the United States are an- 
ticipating an upward trend in stock 
prices over the next couple of months 
while those who expect lower prices 
are very definitely in the minority. 


The Editor: 

Please renew my subscription to 
ForsBEs. 

I find it so interesting, helpful and 
inspiring that I hardly feel like doing 
without it. It is excellent. 


GEORGE W. CAMP, President, 
Bowden State Normal & Industrial College. 
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in the SAN FRANCISCO METROPOLITAN 
The Pacific BAY AREA purchasing power. 


wars are most quickly 
and cheaply served in this 
center. Present day competition 
places a high premium on dis- 
tributing efficiency. Thus the San 
Francisco Metropolitan Bay Area 
has become headquarters for the 
leading financial, commercial,and 
manufacturing interests serving 
this territory. Eleven million 
people living west of the Rock- 
ies can be most quickly and 
eficiently served from this point. 
The harbor ranging second in 
the United States in the value 
of water borne tonnage is the 
natural gateway to the lands 
bordering the Pacific. These lands 
represent a market of 900,000, 
000 people who are rapidly de- 
velopment modern wants and 
demanding modern products. 


area will be the 
center of the world’s most 
dramatic commercial growth 
during the next few yeats. Cli- 
matically the San Francisco 
Metropolitan Bay Area 
is an ideal manufactur- 
ing location. Labor has 
opportunity to exercise 
out-of-doors the year 
round. It is in har- 
mony with its job and 
it has greater commodity 





Amazing has been 
the growth here and it is still 
in its early stages. Your in- 
vestigation of this section for a 
branch factory, a distributing 
organization or a West- 
ern sales headquarters 
will be worth while. 


« » 
For further 


particulars 
wre .... 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


P.G-E- 
a 
General Office: 245 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
Serving 362 communities in Northern and Central California 


Ind. 6-30 
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Study their faces 


at 4: o'clock 


Played out before the day is over. 
Exhausted—with a full working 


hour ahead! 








Day after day executives and __. 
clerks strive—in vain—to accus- — 
| tom themselves to the maddening 
distractions of office racket. 








WHAT IS NOISE COSTING YOU? 


ANY offices have found that 
Acousti-Celotex applied to 
the ceilings will swhdue nerve-rack- 
ing noise . . . transform hubbub into 
an atmosphere of quiet and dignity. 
Acousti-Celotex is a noise-quiet- 
ing cane fibre tile. It comes in 
rigid units, durable and perma- 
nent, that are quickly installed in 
old or new buildings. These units 
are easily cleaned—their upkeep 
cost is low. 

Thousands of business men have 
discovered that Acousti-Celotex 
pays for itself many, many times 
in the direct saving it effects 
through increased efficiency of office 
workers. Its natural color is a 
pleasing buff, but it may be painted 


and repainted, even with lead and 
oil paints, without loss of sound- 
deadening value. 


Let us have the authorized 
Acousti-Celotex contractor in your 
community call and give you the 
exact cost of ridding your office 
permanently of costly noise. Mail 
the coupon below for our new folder 
showing how Acousti-Celotex ab- 
sorbs noise. 


TheCelotex Company,919 North 
Michigan A venue, Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales dis- 
tributors throughout the world. 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed 
by Approved Acousti-Celotexcontractors. 





The Celotex Com, 





ge ge peeryny ee 
service with which all architects are familiar. 


Acousti — CELoTEXx 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 











G0 ae ee ee eee 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY Forbes 10-15-30 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
The word Gentlemen: Please send me further information on the 
CELOTEX use of Acousti-Celotex. 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 


is the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by Name.......... 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Fifty Reasons for 


Insuring 


« 


By C. I. D. MOORE 


Vice-president, The Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of California 


. It is safe. 

. It is profitable. 

. It saves money. 

. It creates estates. 

. It conserves estates. 

It perpetuates incomes. 

. It protects the dependent. 
It preserves the home. 

It educates children. 

It prevents child labor. 

It encourages matrimony. 
. It fosters morality. 

. It prevents second marriages for 
support. 


14. It obviates public charity. 

15. It finances philanthropies. 

16. It kills want and worry. 

17. It converts doubt into certainty. 
18. It equalizes burdens. 

19. It stabilizes business. 

20. It releases capital. 

21. It lifts mortgages. 

22. It retires bonds. 

23. It cancels debts. 

24. It gives courage in life’s strug- 


gles. 


25. It provides cash for emergencies. 
26. It increases longevity. 

27. It brightens old age. 

28. It eases the sick bed. 

29. It comforts the dying. 

30. It covers inheritance taxes. 

31. It is exempt from execution. 
32. It is collectable without expense. 
33. It is lawyer-proof. 

34. It is under thorough State su- 


pervision. 


35. It is exempt from taxation with- 


in limits. 


36. It is indestructible by the ele- 


ments. 


37. It is non-depreciable. 
38. It is an asset of increasing value. 
39. It pays one hundred cents on the 


dollar. 


40. It relieves partners from embar- 


rassment. 


41. It provides pensions for em- 


ployes. 


42. It prevents poverty. 

43. It increases self-respect. 
44. It encourages good habits. 
45. It develops thrift. 


. It conserves the public health. 


47. It is a certificate of good char- 


acter. 


48. It is a badge of affection. 
49. It is rooted in unselfishness. 


. It is popular with millions. 
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THE HOME 


FREE 


FROM RUST 


ANACONDA 


Mteus wat.ore 
Anaconda Copper, Brass and 
Bronze add long ycars of service 


to the many products in which 
they form vital parts. 


COSTS LESS TO LIVE IN 


HE cost of maintaining a home is 

determined in a large measure by the 

quality and durability of the materials used 
in its construction. For example, metals exposed 
to the elements, or otherwise in contact with 
water, will be a constant source of expense if 
they rust and fail... or a “dollars and cents” 
economy, if they endure. 

Anaconda Copper, Brass and Bronze cannot rust 
... they last indefinitely without upkeep or re- 
placement expense, saving their somewhat higher 
first cost many times over. Specifically, Anaconda 
Brass Pipe for hot and cold water lines will never 
clog with rust nor rust through and leak. Similarly, 
Anaconda Copper for sheet metal work eliminates 
rust repairs and replacements. And screening 
made from Anaconda Bronze Wire will outlast 
rustable screens by many years. 


ANACONDA 


COPPER 
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i ie is a wise advertiser who looks beyond mere 
circulation figures when analyzing magazine 
circulation. 


It is one thing to buy circulation and quite another 
thing to buy it in the areas where people have the 
maximum to spend. 


If magnitude were the sole consideration The 
American Weekly would be without competition be- 
cause it has the largest circulation in the world at the 
lowest cost per reader. 


Nearly 6,000,000 families read this great magazine. 
Now let us see where these families are. 


First, bear in mind that The American Weekly is a 
national magazine with national coverage in forty- 
eight states. 


However, all forty-eight states are not commercially 
equal in value. The cream of the national market is to 
be found in the twenty-five states where the per capita 
income tax return is above the average for the entire 
United States. 


In these twenty-five most prosperous states are: 


18,187,477 or 69.6% of the total families 

6,133,634 or 83.2% of the total number of income tax returns 
17,207,463 or 74.4% of the total passenger cars 

16,687,000 or 82.9% of the total homes electrically wired 

46, 375,890 or 88% of the savings bank depositors 
$25,205,349,000 or 89.3% of the savings bank deposits 

5,265 or 68.1% of the total department stores 

35,032 or 70.8% of the total drug stores 

204,928 or 74.5% of the total food outlets 

27,750 or 65.1% of the total furniture stores 


24,973 or 79.6% of the total shoe stores 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


And in these twenty-five states are 5,076,300 or 86.7% 
of The American Weekly circulation. 


Bear also in mind that in 536 of America’s 812 towns 
and cities of 10,000 population and over, The American 
Weekly concentrates and dominates. 


In each of 185 cities, The American Weekly reaches 
one out of every two families. 


In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50%. 
In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 to 40%. 
In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 to 30%. 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in thou- 
sands of other communities, large and small, regularly 
buy The American Weekly. 


To the national advertiser The American Weekly 
offers the greatest magazine circulation on earth, con- 
centrated in the richest buying areas of the nation and 
reaches them at the lowest cost per family. 


It offers an advertising page more than twice the 
size of any other magazine page giving plenty of room 
to tell the whole advertising story dramatically in 
word and picture. 


It offers a magazine so interesting in its editorial 
content that it is read eagerly by every member of 
the family. 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar more 
effectively? 


THEAMERICAN 
AW? EEKLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices: Wrictey Bupc., Cuicaco ... 5 WintHrop Square, Boston . .. 753 Bonnie Brak, Los ANGELES... 222 MonaDNock BLpe., San Francisco 
12-231 GENERAL Motors Bupc., Detroit. . . 1138 HANNA Bipc., CLEVELAND .. 101 Marietta St., ATLANTA . .°. INTERNATIONAL LiFe BLDG., St. Louis 
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HIS story I related a year ago 

by way of warning those who 

were excitedly clamoring for 
stocks at dizzy prices: “An English- 
man, returning from his first visit 
to the United States, told how he 
was taken out to ‘a very large farm— 
they called it a ranch,’ and put on a 
horse, for the first time in his life. 
‘It kept pitching me and pitching me 
in the air,’ he exclaimed, ‘but it was 
so’ deucedly clever that it caught me 
every time I came down—except the 
last time.’ ” 

In due course, the stock market one 
day failed to rebound. That was in- 
evitable. 

Equally inevitable is it now that 
some day the market, after a rise, 
will fail to tumble again. 

Unreason is as rampant now as it 

was a year ago. Then almost every- 
body was sure nothing could occur to 
stop stock quotations from soaring 
and soaring; now almost everybody 
Is equally sure that nothing can occur 
to stop quotations from falling and 
falling. 
_ In my opinion deflation, not only 
in Wall Street but in almost every 
other direction, has been carried to 
such an extreme that some measure 
of recovery cannot fail to materialize 
very shortly. While the general ex- 
pectation is that only moderate im- 
provement can be hoped for, there 
Is Just a possibility that pyrotechnics 
may be witnessed not only in stocks 
but in cotton prices, grain prices and 
even in finished merchandise. 

Never in our history has _pessi- 
mism been so overdone—that is, 


... B. C. Forbes relates... 


Story of 
And Its Rider: 


The Moral! 


taking into account the country’s 
inherent soundness. Abject surren- 
der of faith and courage and initia- 
tive, of enterprise and vision, has 
brought about such recent develop- 
ments as these: 

Ten cents cotton in the New York 
market, ten cents copper, wheat quo- 
tations not 50 per cent. of those 
touched last Summer, raw sugar 
under one cent a pound, a 12 per 
cent. decline in department store 
sales as compared with last year, a 
24 per cent. drop in wholesale sales 
in New York, a loss of approximately 
one-third in railroad net earnings 
and quite as much in bank clearings, 
commercial failures totaling 1,963 
last month, a shrinkage of $4,600,- 
000,000 last month in 240 (of the 
1,300) stocks traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange, a decline in 
time money in Wall Street to as low 
as 2 per cent. and a 1% per cent. 
renewal rate for call funds. 

That gives a clear idea of how far 
depression has been permitted to go. 


HE buying of raw materials for 

future delivery referred to in 
our last issue has not yet become suf- 
ficiently general to make any con- 
siderable impression either on prices 
or on sentiment. True, the slash in 
copper to ten cents did bring an im- 
mediate inrush of orders. But there 
has been relatively little stocking-up 
of other raw materials or commodi- 
ties, notwithstanding that prices in 
many cases are substantially below 
cost of production. 
It is the exception rather than the 


a Horse 


rule to-day for any business man or 
corporation to act on the traditionally 
safe principle of laying in large sup- 
plies of any and all materials pro- 
curable well below the cost of pro- 
ducing them. Vision has become 
non-existent. America’s past eco- 
nomic record apparently to-day 
counts for nothing. Business men as 
well as investors act for the most 
part as if this were a decadent coun- 
try, incapable of again rising to past 
heights. 


HE veriest tyro knows that this 

land is only in its infancy, that 
it will triumphantly overcome this 
spasm of “nerves” as it has overcome 
infinitely more serious spells of de- 
pression in the past, that basic com- 
modities cannot in the very nature of 
things long drag far below produc- 
tion cost, that American stocks will 
cease to sell ex-despair, that plus 
signs will take the place of minus 
signs all over our economic compila- 
tions. 

The prevailing fear now is that no 
definite turn can be expected until 
next Spring. Unless our leaders and 
others come to their senses and shake 
off the gloom that now palsies them, 
there is no telling when reason and 
normalcy may return. 

We are really giving a very sorry 
exhibition, an utterly un-American 
exhibition. 

Will no Moses step forward to 
lead us in the right direction, the di- 
rection our wealth, our genius, our 
past abundantly warrant our taking 
forthwith? nn 
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Management! 


That's the 
biggest need 
of business 

today... 


Management gives 

freedom from routine. 

Ediphones clear desks of details. 

They enable dictators to reply to 

their correspondence after a single 
reading. 

Management creates 

q time gain. The aver- 

age dictator will gain a month a 


year by using Ediphones for his 
dictation. 


Management accom- 

plishes reduction of 
overhead. Under old dictating 
methods a letter may cost 50. 
With Ediphone signature service, 
this cost is easily cut in half. 


Management uses the 

latest business equip- 
ment. Ediphone dictation is as 
simple as telephoning. You simply 
pick up the receiver and talk. 


ODAY, after fifty-three years, a 

world-wide service headed by 
Thomas A. Edison will assume full re- 
sponsibility to organize your present 
office forces without interruption to 
business and without charge in proving 
results. Telephone ‘‘ The Ediphone,’’ 
your city, today. Send for the book, 
‘*An easy way to chart your corre- 
spondence.”’ 


THOMAS A. EDISON 
INC. 


ORANGE, N. J. 
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World-Wide Service 
in all Principal Cities 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Good Market for Radios 


H. M. Stein, president, Atlas 
Stores Corporation, in an interview 
with ForBES: 


ef HERE is-a 

general mis- 
conception in regard 
to the radio business, 
particularly as affect- 
ing retail merchants in 
the industry. Natur- 
ally, radio manufac- 
turing—into which so 
many companies have 
entered as a means of 
employing idle plant capacity—is a highly 
competitive business, and recently there 
has been’ considerable overproduction. 
Nevertheless, purchases of radio sets by 
the American public have each year con- 
siderably exceeded the volume of previous 
years, and 1929, notwithstanding univer- 
sal overproduction, witnessed the absorp- 
tion of the greatest number of sets in any 
year since the industry began. 

“Under these conditions, regardless of 
how certain manufacturers may have 
fared, efficient, well-located retail organi- 
zations handling every standard line of 
radio sets, have shown consistent growth 
in sales and profits. 

“Of course, successful retailers must 
avoid any overstock and must be ex- 
tremely conservative in the purchase of 
untried sets where there is no clear pub- 
lic acceptance. This, too, is comparatively 
simple for the well-managed retail organi- 
zation, as it will either eliminate doubtful 
lines or carry them only upon a consign- 
ment basis.” 





Signs of Improvement 


O. C. Huffman, president, Conti- 
nental Can Company, interviewed by 
ForBES : 


66 MOST encour- 
aging factor for 
business generally is a 
slight improvement in 
our general line can 
sales. These cans are 
used as containers for 
a thousand or more 
different products. A 
large proportion are 
used as containers for 
trade-marked goods and for items such as 
food products, toilet preparations, paints, 
varnishes, chemical compounds. It seems 
to me that the improvement in our sales 
over the previous month is just another 
proof of the small amount of manufac- 
tured goods now on dealers’ shelves, and 
that Fall buying will start a renewal of 
manufacturing activities. 
“In regard to the pack of the four prin- 





- ameter 





cipal canning crops of vegetables—corn, 
peas, tomatoes and snap beans—they will 
exceed the five-year average and will only 
be about seven per cent. below the large 
1929 pack. The pack of fruit should ex- 
ceed that of 1929. 


Doing Record Business 


L. R. Smith, president, A. O. 
Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, in 
interview with FORBES: 


‘6 UR company 
produces three 
major products— 
pressed steel automo- 
bile frames, large di- 
thick wall 
welded vessels for the 
oil and chemical in- 
dustry, and welded 
pipe from 854 to 26 
inches in diameter for 
the transportation of 
natural gas. 
“September is turning out to be the 
greatest month in our history in ship- 
ments, notwithstanding it being the poor- 
est month in many years on one of our 
products—automobile frames. I believe 
this Winter and next Spring will see a 
greater number of miles of pipe transmis- 
sion lines laid than ever before in the his- 
tory of this industry.” 





oil, gasoline and 


Commodity Prices at Bottom? 


H. W. Moorhouse, president, 
The Brookmire Economic Service, 
in an interview with ForBEs: 


cs"P.HE severe de- 

cline in com- 
modity prices’ has 
reached the stage 
where several items 
are in the low range 
from which a major 
advance is likely to 
occur. 

“If any item can be 
considered as_ thor- 
oughly deflated, it ought to be sugar. This 
low price level will discourage production 
and stimulate consumption. Moreover, the 
depleted invisible supply will be re- 
plenished. These are the influences that 
bring about a major rise in prices. 

“Similarly, low prices for both wool 
and lamb are resulting in a definite ten- 
dency for sheepmen to reduce their herds; 
and since consumption should recover next 
year as we emerge from the worldwide 
depression, the price structure here, too, 
will be strengthened. In wheat, pressure 
on the market should not last beyond the 
next few weeks when Canada is selling 
freely, and in cotton not beyond the next 
few months of heavy marketing.” 
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ARE BOUGHT 
ON CONFIDENCE e Very Few private investors consider themselves experts in buying 


stocks and bonds. They prefer to trust the seasoned judgment of a reliable investment house when it 


comes to choosing securities. e For this reason the successful investment banker is constantly alert 


to maintain the respect and confidence of his clients. The heads of large investment houses were among 


= 9 


the first to discover the value of executive letters for announcing new issues and discussing financial 
trends. For years they have used them, not only to strengthen their position with present customers 
but to create a favorable attitude in the minds of prospects before the call of the salesman. @ On such 
letters rests a great responsibility. There can be nothing cheap or careless about their appearance, for to 
the man who receives them they stand for the firm itself. e That is why leading investment houses are 
satisfied with but one quality of paper for their executive letterheads. Strong, crisp and beautiful, made 
wholly of clean, new, white rags, Coupon Bond fitly represents the sound judgment, the staunch integrity 
of the concern that sends it out. And its watermark is a recognized symboi of excellence in business 
offices all over the land. e You will find helpful suggestions for using executive correspondence profit- 
ably in our new booklet, ‘““The Executive Letter.” It will be sent you, together with our portfolio, ‘“The 
Modern Trend in Letterheads,”’ upon request. (In writing for them, please use your business stationery.) 
e Coupon Bond is but one paper in the Eagle-A Line of Bonds, Ledgers, Writings, Index Bristols, Offsets, 
Covers, Book Papers, Mimeograph and Manifold Papers—the right paper for every business purpose. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


MADE To U.S. Ay 


EAGLE -A- PAPERS 





















































































































































































































































Motor Output 


ONTH by month, the automotive 
M. industry continues to record a 
story of dogged attempts to in- 
crease sales volume and give production a 
chance to increase and to employ more 
workers. And month after month, the 
public response to energetic urging to buy 
continues to show marked sluggishness. 
The horizontal stretch in the sales curve 
has been disappointingly long, for long 
weeks. Figures of production, held in 
rigid check, struck what was thoroughly 
expected to be a new and final bottom to- 
ward the end of September, when the 
total production for a week was only a 
trifle above 55,000 cars and trucks, with 
almost every company represented in the 
total. This was not only as small as a 
total of 45 per cent. below the correspond- 
ing figures for last year, but was less, in 
relation to 1928’s showing at the same 
time. The totals at the wind-up of Sep- 
tember, besides being extremely low, in- 
dicated that the existing policy of low pro- 
duction began fully a year ago, or more. 
There has been a certain amount of 
evening up of the distribution of sales 
among the several price classes, but this 
has come rather from the decrease in sales 
of low-priced cars than from the increase 
of sales in the medium range, where the 
continue to be the most heavy. 
Ford, after demonstrating comparatively 
the greatest strength of all lines, has be- 
gun to approach the low level established 
by the industry as a whole. The medium 
priced cars, in spite of some nearly spec- 
tacular drops in price, are facing a distinct- 
ly buyers’ market. 


losses 


\ A ATCHING the public’s refusal to buy 
4 in quantity has been the makers’ re- 
fusal to manufacture, with the result that 
stocks of new cars in dealers’ hands the 
first of September, for the whole industry, 
was the lowest in two full years. The 
total is closely estimated at 325,000 cars, 
of which practically a third were Fords. 
This compares favorably with the April, 
1930, peak of 550,000 cars. 

While complete, official returns of Au- 
gust passenger car registrations are not 
available at this writing, enough figures 
from leading states have been tabulated to 


Price Reductions and Many New Models Fail to 
Stimulate Sales—More Multi-Cylinder Cars Coming 


By WALTER BOYNTON 
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indicate that the month will show the 
greatest individual drop from the cor- 
responding month in 1929 of any 30-day 
period in 1930—in all probability falling as 
low as 50 per cent. of the 1929 rating. 
The present outlook is that October 
will see the final low level for field stocks, 
though this may not be reached until next 
month, when by all the rules, sheer neces- 
sity for adequate transportation will loosen 
the purse-strings even of the most timid 
and start something like a buying wave on 
the way. There is a healthier trend in 
the relation between new and used cars 
in dealers’ hands—the natural result of 
continued low volume of new car sales. 


gel of concentration of sales in 
the operations of only a few groups 
and individuals is shown by the fact that 
Ford has been responsible for about 43 
per cent. of total; General Motors as a 
whole, about 31 per cent.; the Chrysler 
group, close to 10 per cent.; Hudson-Essex, 
3 per cent.; Willys-Overland, a little over 
2 per cent.; Studebaker-Erskine, nearly 2 
ger cent.; Nash, about as many; and Gra- 
ham-Paige, a trifle over 14% per cent. Put 
another way, nine companies or groups of 
allied companies, have been selling more 
than 96 per cent. of all the cars, leaving 
less than 4 per cent. to be divided among 
14 others, most of which are represented 
by an individual volume considerably less 
than 3/10 of 1 per cent. 

Price reductions and the offering of 
new models— and in some cases, com- 
plete new lines—have had the usual effect 
of a temporary spurt in sales in the in- 
dividual cases, but the total effect has 
been disappointingly small. The public 
has the appearance of having “holed in” 
early, and deep. 

Overseas, the total sales for the first 
half of the year were about half what they 
were last year, with the markets in South 
America and Oceania showing the greatest 
individual falling off and with Europe and 
Asia presenting a comparatively more 
favorable showing. The commercial ve- 
hicle market has continued to show strength 
abroad, as it has at home, suggesting that 
the present plan is to buy transportation on 
a strictly utilitarian basis. 
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CANADA 


AND THE 
BEAUHARNOIS 
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Lower cost raw materials, labor and power, 
a rich domestic market, Empire preferential 
tariffs, trade agreements, an awakening na- 
tional spirit demanding Empire goods .. . 























these all beckon American manufacturers to 
Canada. 


The Beauharnois Area is your move in the trek northward to capture the Cana- 
dian market (as great as that of the state of New York) or to invade imperial 
and foreign markets. 


Canada offers you both an overseas and a rich domestic market with a high pur- 
chasing power. Through United States magazines your products are already 
favourably known in the Dominion. 


In the Beauharnois Area these attractions are heightened by its proximity to 
Montreal, the wealth and population centre of the Dominion, by direct water 
transportation to overseas or Great Lakes ports, by the sanest labor situation in 
America and by a buyers’ market for electrical power. 


Harnessing the St. Lawrence at Beauharnois there is being erected a low cost 
500,000 horsepower plant. The site has an ultimate capacity of 2,000,000 horse- 
power, thus assuring the manufacturer of cheap power immediately — and for 
future requirements. 


Obtain the data on the industrial possibilities of Canada and the Beauharnois Area 
as they affect your particular industry by 
writing to the Industrial Department of the 
Beauharnois Power Corporation, University 
Tower, Montreal, or have your secretary write 
today for a booklet on the area. 
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How to provide a 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
for yourself 


HIS new Retirement In- 

come Plan makes it pos- 
sible for you to retire at any 
age you wish, 55, 60, or 65. 
You may provide for yourself 
a monthly income of $100, 
$200, $300, or more. 

Suppose you decide to re- 

tire on an income of $200 a 
month when you are 60. Here 
is what you get: 
1. Anincomeof $200a month, 
beginning at age 60and lasting 
the rest of your life. You are 
assured a return of $20,000, 
and perhaps much more, de- 
pending upon how long you 
live. If you prefer, you may 
have a cash settlement of 
$27,000 at age 60 instead of 
the monthly income. 
2. Upon your death from any natural 
cause before age 60, your wife or any other 
heir you name receives a cash payment of 
$20,000. Or if preferred, your wife re- 
ceives a monthly income for life. 
3. Upon- your death from accidental 
means before age 60, your wife or other 
heir receives a cash payment of $40,000. 
Or if preferred, your wife receives a 
monthly income for life. 
4. If serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for a certain period, 
you will thereafter receive an income of 
$200 a month during such disability, 
even if it lasts the rest of your life. 


How much does it cost? 


A Retirement Income is paid for in small 
installments of only a few dollars a month. 
The exact amount depends on (1) Your 
present age (2) The age at which you 





Say good-by to money worries forever 


wish to retire (3) The amount of monthly 
income you will want. 

One of the great advantages of this 
Plan is that it goes into operation the 
minute you pay your first small install- 
ment. Even though you should become 
totally disabled, you would not need to 
worry. Your installments would be paid 
by us out of a special reserve fund. 


Get this Free Book 

The Phoenix Mutual Company is one of 
the oldest, most conservative institu- 
tions in this country. It was founded in 
1851, and has assets of over 135 million 
dollars invested in bonds and first mort- 
gages and other high-grade securities. 

An interesting 28-page book called 
“How to Get the Things You Want” 
explains how you can provide a Retire- 
ment Income for yourself. No cost. No 
obligation. Send for your copy now. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 





First Policy issued 1851 













Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 551 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS You WANT.” 
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Export Trade 
Gaining 


Encouragement from. August Fig- 
ures—Gradual Recovery Indicated 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


MERICAN exporters are finding 
A distinct encouragement in the Au- 
gust statistics of merchandise ship- 
ped from the United States to foreign 
countries. There is, at last, a substantial 
increase in value over the preceding month 
—an event that has been eagerly and 
anxiously looked forward to, ever since 
the slump began last Fall. For many 
weary months it was a case of “hope de- 
ferred,” but the August record indicates an 
unmistakable turn in the tide, even though 
it would be unwise to overemphasize, at 
this time, its ultimate significance. 
Exports rose, in value, from $267,000,000 
in July to approximately $300,000,000 in 
August. One may recognize quite frank- 
ly that there is usually a seasonal gain 
at this time, but, as the Department of 
Commerce has pointed out, the August in- 
crease was more than is customary at that 
season. During the years 1922-1929 the 
increase between the two months in ques- 
tion averaged 5% per cent., but this time 
it was more than 12% per cent. And an 
especially gratifying feature of the matter 
is that this increase was not confined to 
one or two commodities but was shared 
by most of the major groups. It would 
seem, therefore, that one is justified in 
regarding it as an index of a broad and 
thoroughly wholesome tendency. 


ETAL manufactures other than ma- 

chinery and vehicles increased 4.4 
per cent. in value, animal products about 
6 per cent., non-metallic minerals 9 per 
cent., and inedible vegetable products 30 
per cent. The seasonal movement. of wheat 
accounts for the increase of 40 per cent. 
in vegetable food products. Exports of 
raw and manufactured textiles increased 
by 49 per cent., chiefly by reason of larger 
shipments of cotton, although other prod- 
ucts also increased by 25 per cent. 

Exports of cotton increased about $13,- 
000,000 in value and those of wheat about 
$6,500,000. Among important individual 
products showing quantity increases in ex- 
ports were gasoline, motor trucks, pas- 
senger cars, electrical apparatus, tobacco, 
flour, crude petroleum, bacon and auto- 
mobile tires. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that, 
even with this welcome increase, the ex- 
port figures for August, 1930, were some- 
thing like $80,000,000 less than those for 
August, 1929. And the import trade not 
only failed to register any gain in value 
as compared with July, but actually showed 
a slight falling off—from $220,000,000 to 
$217,000,000. 


JT would probably be inadvisable to ex- 

pect a briskly sustained forward move- 
ment in export so long as world economic 
conditions—and particularly conditions in 
Europe—continue, in general to be de- 
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pressed. For American export trade to 
regain its former robust vitality, buying 
power abroad must be built up, and that 
is a formidable task in the face of the 
unemployment that exists in most of the 
major European countries (France always 
excepted). That unemployment is such a 
fundamental factor in the situation that it 
may be worth while to examine some facts 
concerning it. It is a condition that in- 
dubitably calls for penetrating analysis on 
the part of economists and statesmen, 
painstaking appraisal of the direction and 
the potency of industrial movements, and 
the application of measures that shall not 
be mere superficial, palliative nostrums but 
genuinely sound correctives. 


HE persons out of work abroad are 

compelled to retrench in countless 
ways, to “tighten their belts,” to do with- 
cut a considerable variety of articles that 
they might like, to resort to valiant but 
pathetic makeshifts. And thus the mar- 
ket has shrunk, not only for domestic 
products but also for commodities that 
would ordinarily be purchased from the 
United States. 

And the high taxes and dues necessitated 
by unemployment-relief payments conspire 
further to deter industry and weaken the 
existing market, while this condition per- 
sists. Where unemployment insurance 
under governmental control is operative, it 
is usual for the government, the employers, 
and the employees to contribute more or 
less equally to unemployment funds. 
“What do the payments from such funds 
actually amount to?” one may ask. In 
Great Britain current estimates place the 
Government’s share for the present year at 
nearly $130,000,000. In Germany, the cur- 
rent estimate of $103,550,000 as the Reich’s 
contribution to the unemployment insurance 
fund has been found insufficient, and a re- 
vision of the entire budget estimates, with 
possible tax increases, is necessitated. Nor 
are the charges for such relief limited to 
expenditures under the auspices of the 
several central governments. Payments are 
also made by State, municipal, and other 
local bodies. An estimate by the German 
Minister of Labor puts the total cost of 
unemployment relief in Germany for the 
past year at $380,800,000—truly a stag- 
gering amount. 


HESE are some of the adverse condi- 

tions with which the people in our best 
markets — the European markets — are 
struggling to-day. They have served, along 
with forces that are more powerful and 
deep-lying, to keep our recent export totals 
at relatively modest figures. 

Yet our experts at the Department of 
Commerce believe that commercial con- 
ditions in Europe have been “dragging bot- 
tom” in recent months and that we may 
expect, with some confidence, a slow but 
clearly discernible upward tendency from 
this time on. Careful appraisal and 
shrewd, courageous planning are going 
forward in certain of the European coun- 
tries—and these things seem reasonably 
certain to bear fruit. But we can scarcely 
expect any sudden resurgence; the pro- 
cess will inevitably be gradual. The 
pathway is not smooth, but the more 
formidable barriers and more annoying 
handicaps give promise of being cleared 
away. 
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G. P. & F. Engineers Can Assist You 


Numerous manufacturers who thought the cost 
of their product or device was at rock-bottom are 
looking into and taking advantage of the savings 
in formed, pressed and stamped metal parts. 
Others already using pressed metal parts, are 
searching for means to still further improve and 
lower the cost of these parts . .. and finding it 
can be done. 


Solutions to these problems are being worked out 
successfully by G. P. & F. engineers. By virtue 
of their experience in designing pressed metal 
parts, which covers a period of fifty years, these 
engineers have earned the title of “experts in 
design.” Their suggestions in changing design have 
resulted in big savings for many manufacturers. 
And as to economy in production, G. P. & F. 
plant, equipped with every known facility for qual- 
ity and economical stamping production, and a 
corps of 1500 skilled workmen, is assurance of 
lowest possible prices. 


In die and tool making, too, G. P. & F. experience 
and ingenuity count—both in original cost and 
quality of stampings. 


Send your blueprints or sample parts to G. P. & F. 


for recommendations and quotations. There is 
no obligation. 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
in All Parts of the Country 


1376 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
356 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 


This stamped case was 
specified by the makers 
of the instrument, Wil- 
son-Maeulen Company, 
New York, to be a 
satisfactory housing 
for a precision instru- 
ment, to be used under 
the extremely trying 
conditions experienced 
in’ industrial furnace 
rooms. The case has 
proven a distinct suc- 
cess. 
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Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
in your vicinity. They are not sent 
from Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ’phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


BOSTON ... SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD .. . PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD .. . STAMFORD 

WESTPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK. CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 

PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 

ALBANY ... SYRACUSE 

ROCHESTER . . . BUFFALO 

TORONTO ... MONTREAL 
ORANGE, N. J. 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 

PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 

BALTIMORE . . . WASHINGTON 

PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 
TOLEDO . . . COLUMBUS 

DAYTON . . . CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS ... LOUISVILLE 
PADUCAH, KY. 

DETROIT ... GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS ... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE . . . ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT 
NC 


Co., INC. 
Home Office, 475 City Bank Bldg., 


Kent, Ohio 
MARTIN L. DAVEY 
President and General Manager 
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FORBES for 


The Progress of Aviation 


The Growth of the Transport—The Watres 


Bill to Date — Curtiss-Wright 


Losses 


By C. H. BIDDLECOMBE 


ment, over-expansion, frenzied financ- 

ing ballyhoo and general inefficiency 
into which aviation was thrown in 1927-29, 
there is at last emerging a sound industrial 
organization of great public utility, encour- 
aging alike to saddened investors and har- 
assed executives. 

The air transport lines of the country are 
gradually reaching the stage where reve- 
nues approach expenditures owing to the 
great increase in passenger and mail loads. 
The comparison of the transport business 
for the first two quarters of the year 
shows a steady and very heavy growth of 
travel by the public and a similar increase 
in mail and express. 

During the first quarter of the year, 
44,931 passengers traveled 10,805,905 pass- 
enger-miles, the average individual journey 
being about 245 miles; in the second quar- 
ter, 88,074 travelers covered 25,159,049 
passenger-miles, averaging about 283 miles 
per journey. Each successive month from 
January to June, inclusive, showed an in- 
crease of several thousand passengers, and 
this, despite slightly increased fares on 
many lines; the reliability of the schedules 
improved each month, due partly to the 
normal improvement in weather conditions, 
but also because of more efficient manage- 
ment. 


YROM the maelstrom of mismanage- 


F the mileage scheduled, 97.3 per cent. 

was actually flown in the second quar- 
ter of 1930, compared to 85 per cent. in the 
first three months; from April to June, 
inclusive, only two per cent. of flights 
scheduled were interrupted by weather 
conditions, compared to fourteen per cent. 
during January to March. All other causes 
prevented only about one-half of one per 
cent. of flights scheduled, which is an elo- 
quent proof of the reliability and efficiency 
of the modern airplane engine on which the 
whole transport industry depends. 

It may be noted that of the 675 engines 
in use on the transport lines on June 30, 
96.15 per cent. were air-cooled, and that 
of 315 planes in use on the same date, 67.6 


| per cent. were single-engined land planes. 








The air mail carried increased from 
1,315,948 pounds to 1,809,109 pounds for 
the two quarterly periods, an increase of 
approximately eighteen and one-quarter 
million letters. Air express poundage rose 
from 55,233 to 82,165 pounds; the gasoline 
consumed from 1,949,710 to 2,788,236 gal- 
lons, and oil used from 55,053 to 89,625 
callons. Thirteen airplanes were taken out 
of operation during the first six months of 
the year, and twenty-seven new planes put 
into service; thirty-four engines were simi- 
larly retired and seventy-one new engines 
brought into use. 

On the whole, the statistics for the trans- 
port industry are very satisfactory, and 
justify the unswerving faith of some few 
score men who have spent their best years 
in its development. 


Up to the present figures are available 
for five air mail contract lines operating 
under the Watres Act, which came into 
effect this Summer. The Act revises the 
rates paid to contractors for carrying mail 
under the original Kelly Bill since 1926, 
the revision being based on a comprehen- 
sive formula intended to encourage passen- 
ger travel instead of mail only. The results 
to date have been to decrease the revenues 
of the mail carriers who were adequately 
paid and to increase the payments on un- 
profitable routes. 


HE Boston-New York route operated 

by Colonial Air Transport received 
about $2.08 per mile flown with mail during 
April, 1930, and about 80 cents during 
June, 1930. Route No. 2 from Chicago to 
St. Louis (Universal Airways) were paid 
about 39 cents per mile in April and 64 
cents per mile in June; Route No. 3, Chi- 
cago to Dallas (National Air Transport), 
$1.04 in April and 85 cents in June; Route 
No. 4, Salt Lake City to Los Angeles 
(Western Air Express), $3.35 in April and 
$1.096 in June; Route No. 5, Salt Lake 
City to Pasco (Varney Air Line) $1.10 in 
April and 83.9 cents in June. Route No. 4 
was extended from Los Angeles to San 
Diego on June Ist, and Route No. 5 from 
Pasco to Seattle on July Ist. 

It will be seen that the mail revenue has 
been very appreciably reduced on four 
routes and increased on the fifth, the theory 
being that the increase in passenger travel 
will enable the contractors to recover the 
lost mail receipts from the carriage of 
passengers. On some routes this theory 
will no doubt prove practical but on other 
lines the mail schedules will not permit 
the carriage of passengers on the mail 
trips. Many well informed observers con- 
sider that the reduction of revenues to the 
contractors were too drastic, and that fur- 
ther operation under better terms of pay- 
ment should have preceded the very marked 
change caused by the Watres Bill. 


HE unsatisfactory state of the manu- 

facturing side of the industry is reflected 
by the Curtiss-Wright report for the six 
months ended June 30, 1930. This corpor- 
ation shows a net loss of $5,351,661 for 
the period, of which airplane and engine 
manufacturing losses amount to $1,850,050, 
airport and flying service losses to $1,679,- 
819 and development, engineering and in- 
ventory losses -to $2,031,307. 

Despite these heavy losses, the corpora- 
tion is in a sound financial position, with 
cash and call loans to the amount of $3,- 
000,000 and current assets exceeding lia- 
bilities by about $11,000,000, in the ratio 
of 3.3to1. Total liabilities aggregate about 
$5,667,000 with tangible assets totaling ap- 
proximately $67,000,000; the corporation 
had unfilled orders to the extent of $14,- 
000,000 on the books on June 30. No large 
gains are anticipated before the turn of the 
new year. 
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How sick 
is the 





INDUSTRY 


....and what are its 
immediate prospects 
for recovery? 


HE welfare of every tenth worker in the 

United States and the welfare of his de- 

pendents is vitally related to the automobile 
industry. 


Vast quantities of raw materials enter into the 
millions of automobiles and trucks manufactured. 
Among those directly affected by conditions in 
the motor industry are the steel industry, cotton, 
rubber, textiles, many non-ferrous metals, paints 
and others. 


In addition, scores of industries indirectly depend 
upon the business secured by supplying those 
mentioned above. It is almost impossible to trace 
the winding paths whereby the roots of the motor 
industry entwine themselves into the industrial and 
social fabric of the country. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE. INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


551 FIFTH AVENUE . .« . 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Detroit 


Erie 

Los Angeles 
Montreal 
Newark 
Philadelphia 


Atlanta 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Rochester 
San Francisco 
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When this giant industry is ill, its close relation- 





MOTOR 














ship to others means that an important percent- 
age of Americans are profoundly affected. Any 
decrease in production would bear upon the 
economics of the country—what effect may we 
expect when 1930 production is estimated at 63% 
of the 1929 production? 


We have concluded an appraisal of the experi- 
ence of the motor industry for the first six months 
of 1930, and have estimated its future prospects, 
based on known facts and figures. 


Our Special Report No. A-285, covering this sub- 
ject, illustrated with 
significant charts, is 
now ready and may 
be had on request. 





BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Send me your Special Report No. A-285 covering the Motor Industry for 
the first half of 1930, and giving your estimate of its future prospects. 
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Address ieamacntd 
Seattle F.-1015 
Spokane City NR iiisietsestretacieatiorecna 
St. Leute (Inquiries from West of the Rockies should be addressed to 
Terese BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San 
Francisco, California) 
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“ol ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


TOMORROWS 


Cost PROBLEMS... 
...in Today's 


[42 ORATORIES 


Modern science may well smile at 


the medieval alchemist, calling vainly 
upon the powers of darkness to aid P 
him in transmuting base metal to tt 
gold. The workers in today’s research d 
laboratories call upon the powers of " 
electricity — and secrets of far great- P 


er value are their almost daily reward. 

It is impossible to estimate the vast 
increase to the world’s wealth that 
electrical research has brought. In the 
Westinghouse laboratories at East 
Pittsburgh alone, discoveries valued 
well into the billions have been made. 
A cost-saving contribution to a single 
industry may be worth millions. A 
new metal to cut down transformer 
losses, a De-ion circuit breaker 
that eliminates oil quenching and 
consequent fire hazard, a marvel- 
ous “electric eye” that performs all 
manner of human tasks — and never 
forgets; these modern Westinghouse 
developments are part of the day’s 
work typical of an organization de- 
voted to enlarging the service of 
electricity in every field of modern life. 
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Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and em SST “ Appliances Apparatus 
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Significant TRENDS 






A Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


Atlantic Flights Pass Sum- 

mer Peak. Operating Com- 

panies Increase Business. 
R-101 Disaster 


OLLOWING the high point of do- 
Pest air enthusiasm which marked 

Major Coste’s Trans-Atlantic flight 
from Paris to New York, there has been 
some relief from new records for speed 
and distance in the aviation world. There 
are still a number of long distance ocean 
flights pending but they await more favor- 
able weather conditions. 

The general situation in the aviation in- 
dustry continues only fair. The manufac- 
turing companies are still in a period of 
definite depression and no very great in- 
crease in demand for equipment is antici- 
pated before 1931. The operating com- 
panies are in a somewhat better position 
but are not rolling up any great profit. 


EVERTHELESS, the report of the 

Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 
is encouraging even though old. During 
the first six months of 1930 major Ameri- 
can air lines are reported to have carried 
over 133,000 passengers and more than 
3,000,000 pounds of mail. The total dis- 
tance covered by these transport planes 
was nearly 11,000,000 miles. A steady in- 
crease has taken place in the total number 
of miles flown by such companies each 
month in 1930 with the peak in June when 
the total mileage was 2,230,000 miles. 

The aviation world continues to learn 
lessons but they are often exceedingly 
costly. The destruction of the British 
dirigible, R-101, on its first long flight, 
with the loss of nearly 50 lives, many of 
them famous, has again arrested public en- 
thusiasm for air travel by dirigible. The 
ship was the largest and newest in the 
world, sister ship of the R-100 which re- 
cently visited America. The lessons are 
probably better weather reports, better 
navigation and safer gas. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings and Loadings 

Disappoint Again. Regional 

Boards Forecast Further 
Declines 


OST of the earning reports for 
M Class 1 railroad systems during 
+ the month of August have been 
published but final totals are not yet avail- 
able at this writing. Enough reports have 
been issued, however, to give a pretty good 
indication of what the total will be. 

On a basis of advance returns thus far 
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received it appears that Class 1 railroad 
systems of the United States had net rail- 
Way operating income during August of 
around $97,000,000. Such a final figure 
would show a decline of 32 per cent. from 
August of 1929 when the total figure was 
over $141,000,000. 

‘The approximate figures for August of 
this year show a fair increase over the 
$82,750,000 profit reported by the same 
systems in the preceding month of July, 
1930. On the other hand, the increase from 
July to August was not nearly as large 
as is seasonally anticipated. 

It is only fair to recall that August of 
last year set a new high record for net 
railway operating income over a period of 
more than ten years. Some decline from 
last year would not be particularly un- 
favorable, therefore, but the 1930 reaction 
has gone far lower than normally. The 
August earnings for this year are the low- 
est reported for any corresponding month 
since 1924, when final railroad earnings 
were a little under $96,000,000. 


Rerorts on revenue freight car load- 
ings continue unsatisfactory. There 
have been some small gains but they have 
been entirely seasonal and have lagged far 


behind the usual seasonal increase at this 
time of year. In normal years car loadings 
show a gradual upward trend from about 
April through September. In 1930 freight 
loadings have been generally declining 
from the first week in May through the 
middle of August. There was a good in- 
crease through the week ending August 
30th, when loadings set a new high record 
for the present year at 985,000 cars in 
that week. 

Normally loadings should continue to 
recover after Labor Day and move upward 
into new high ground for the year. Thus 
far, however, the tendency has been down 
instead of up since the Labor Day week. 
The latest report of the American Railway 
Association shows total freight car load- 
ings at only about 950,000 cars a week 
compared with 1,170,000 cars in the same 
week of last year and with 1,145,000 cars 
in the corresponding week of 1928. 

Loadings of revenue freight since the 
beginning of 1930 have been 34,208,000 
cars or a decline of 11% per cent. from 
the 38,717,000 cars loaded in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


T HE various regional transportation and 
shipping boards have issued their esti- 
mates for car loadings in the final quarter 
of 1930. Out of the thirteen regional ad- 
visory boards embracing the entire United 
States only the Atlantic states section an- 
ticipates an increase in car loadings over 
last year. The other twelve districts have 
gone on record as expecting declines of 
from 3 per cent. to more than 13 per cent. 
below the fourth quarter of 1929. 

The following total shows last year’s 
loadings in the fourth quarter for the thir- 
teen districts compared with the estimated 
loadings for the final quarter of 1930. 





; Actual Estimated % 

Region 1929 1 Change 
Atlantic States....... 916,318 953,945 + 4.1 
Central Western ..... 361,597 330,422 — 8.6 
Pacific Coast......... 340,322 328.262 — 3.5 
Pacific Northwest.... 283,328 248.941 —12.1 
Great Lakes ......... 513,545 445,650 -—13.2 
FIO VAMOT o0sccccces 967,718 855,472 —11.6 
OE eae 1,293,841 1,150,363 —11.1 
A eee 465,159 422,486 — 9.2 
Trans-Mo.Kan ...... 438,531 425,425 — 3.0 
ONE odsa00s'00% 50,899 793,621 — 6.7 
ee ee 614,873 567.265 —7.7 
New England......... 179,868 177,765 —1.2 
ANCGHEDF 20000000000 1,029,712 956,175 —7.1 
TUROEE Sestecaecssad 8,255,912 7,655,792 — 7.3 


Philadelphia has recently celebrated the 
opening of its new Pennsylvania Station 
which is one of the largest and most com- 
plete underground railway terminals in the 
world. The underground station is more 
than 1,000 feet long and about 200 feet 
wide and will operate 325 electric trains 
per day. The old Broad Street Station will 
be abandoned, probably late in 1933, upon 
completion of the improvement program of 
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A recent improvement in the con- 
struction of the Mun-Kee Stamp 
Pad makes it possible to re-ink the 
pad in 10 seconds. 


Simply insert the spout of the 
Miun-Kee Ink Can in V-slot on 
rubber flange, press bottom of can 
5 or 6 times and pad is re-inked 
and ready for immediate use. Ink 
works up to surface by capillary 
attraction. 


Every drop of ink is utilized— 
fingers are kept clean — imprints 
are distinct. 


In addition, the “Mun-Kee” Pad 
has rubber base to prevent scratch- 
ing of desk—inking surface which 
is reversible and replaceable—ink 
reservoirs to regulate flow of ink, 
thus insuring perfect impressions 
all the time. 


Every pad is absolutely guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money is 
refunded. 


MUN-KEE PRODUCTS CORP. 
NEWARK, N. J. 












Sold through sta- 







tioners and rubber 
stamp men. If your 
dealer can’t supply 


you—write to us for 
pad on ten-day trial. 




















the Pennsylvania Railroad which is ex- 
pected to cost more than $100,000,000. 

Meanwhile, part of its suburban electrifi- 
cation program completed, Lackawanna is 
asking an increase of 15 to 25 per cent. in 
commutation fares on its lines around New 
York City. 


PRICES 


Prices Rally but Still Low. 
Wheat, Cotton and Copper 
Touch New Record Lows 


prices which got under way around 

the middle of September continued 
at a more rapid rate and by the beginning 
of the current month practically all of the 
important staples were in new low ground 
not only for 1930 but for many years past. 
After a final downward thrust the major 
commodities enjoyed a rather sharp re- 
covery. The recovery has not been sus- 
tained, however, and prices are still not 
so far from the lowest levels reached on 
the movement. 

Commodity Price Indexes 


Te decline in domestic commodity 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

POU OD BUMOE occcccaccca 168.209 70.294 192.204 

BIVRGBESOOES oc000cc0000 10.2998 10.4253 12.7030 
Bureau of Labor...... 84.0 0 


Most of the weekly indexes of general 
commodity prices have again dropped off 
rather sharply and are either in new low 
ground for the movement or else very close 
to it. The Irving Fisher wholesale price 
index of 200 representative commodities 
has sagged off as much as a full half point 
in a single week. Based on the 1926 aver- 
age as 100, the latest index figure stands 
at only slightly above 82. This figure com- 
pares with a previous low of 82.8 for 1930 
which was set up in August, and is far 
below last year’s average for the entire 
year of more than 96. The present aver- 
age, therefore, continues near the lowest 
levels seen in nearly 15 years. 





FORBES for 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, December ........ $ .80% 87% 1.35% 
Corn, December........... 82 88 .97 

Oats, December .......... 38% 41% 53% 
DU .wacbanacedsnws ccc 10.60 11.10 18.95 
Flou 4.75 5.00 6.75 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio 07% 07 153% 

Sugar, or 0435 0445 0550 
eg oS errr 20.00 21.00 29.00 
aS =. eae 19.76 19.76 22.26 
errr 31.00 31.00 35.00 
RES fo on cia ncemeus nese ce 5.35 5.50 6.90 
OR a <5.csinsesacwennisece 10.00 10.75 18.00 
Me Wn Es, Bow ic ascesecws 4.25 4.27 6.75 
GRO E a 28.00 29.85 43.62 
Rubber, December ........ 7.40 8.30 19.10 

Ee 


Crude Oil, Mid. Cont..... 


A S usual, the grain markets indicated 
the general tone of all commodities. 
That tone was distinctly heavy around the 
beginning of the present month. Wheat 
prices were pointed steadily down not only 
by actual selling but by a good deal of 
propaganda regarding the tremendous sup- 
ply. overhanging the market from the 
United States, Canada and Soviet Russia. 
Future quotations on the Chicago Board 
were forced down to around 70 cents per 
bushel and registered the lowest quotations 
seen in this country for wheat since 1906, 
or in about twenty-four years. 

Corn, oats, and the lesser grains all suf- 
fered more or less in relation to wheat and 
also approached the record low quotations 
in many years. The first week in October 
saw a rather sharp recovery in prices 
throughout most of the commodity list, 
and the grains made some satisfactory ad- 
vances. Such recovery has not been held, 
however, and though quotations are still 
moderately above the lowest for 1930, 
wheat still shows a net loss of about seven 
cents per bushel in the past couple of 
weeks, with comparable losses in the other 
grains. 

Cotton suffered almost as much from 
heavy liquidation as did wheat, around the 
end of September and the beginning of the 
current month. Private estimates on the 
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crop appeared more optimistic on the final 
harvest and selling from all around the 
Ring drove future quotations under 10 
cents per pound. This price was not only 
a new low level for the present season but 
is the first time in fifteen years that cotton 
futures have dipped below 10 cents. The 
early part of October witnessed a rather 
sharp recovery in cotton prices also but it 
was not very well sustained. 


COMMODITY PRICES STILL LOW 


(IRVING FISHER INDEX) 
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Elsewhere in the commodity list the ten- 
dency has been irregular but generally sag- 
ging to new low levels. The price of cop- 
per has been cut once more and the red 
metal is now quoted at a flat price of 10 
cents per pound. This is the lowest level 
which copper has witnessed since 1896, 
or in about thirty-five years. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Money Lowest in 15 Years. 
Savings Banks Reduce In- 
terest. A. B. A. Convention 


[ree the general expectation 


that we would get at least a moder- 
ate up-turn in interest rates from 
a seasonal standpoint if from no other, 
money rates have continued to decline in 
recent weeks and are currently holding 
near the lowest levels in many years. 
Late September and late October gener- 
ally witness considerable flurry in interest 
rates but prices for money declined to new 
low levels in the face of this seasonal ex- 
pectation around the close of September. 
Continued offering of money in the New 
York market is a definitely favorable fac- 
tor for the long pull but at least for the 
present it is disappointing since it indi- 
cates a lack of demand from commercial 
enterprise and is a rather definite sign that 
business has not picked up as much as 
usual thus far in the current Autumn 
season. 
Current Money Rates 


2 wks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

COU BURER i555. 5 csis on onk 2% 214% 10% 
60-90 day time............ 2% 2% 9 

Commercial paper ........ 3 3 6% - 
New York rediscount..... 2% 2% 6 


Call money is the most sensitive of the 
various money rates and was under almost 
constant pressure around the beginning of 
October. Official loans were made on the 
New York Stock Exchange at 1% per 
cent. and the renewal rate at the same 
figure set up a new low record for call 
loan renewals since early in July, 1915, or 
for just about fifteen years. 

Time money has also followed the gen- 
eral trend and rates have been reduced 








for F. Grote 





Autopoints Help 
Hold Customers 


& Hubbell Co. 


Inc. 








Here’s an idea for the firm 
selling through jobbers or 
supply houses 


GAIN a new use for Auto- 
point Pencils discovered by 


American business! F. Grote & 
Hubbell Co., Inc., of Chicago and 
New York, have been manufac- 
turers of billiard cloth, billiard balls, 


importers of ivory, etc., since 1846. 


They sell through fewer than 


4oo billiard supply dealers in the 
United States and abroad. This se- 
lect number of customers, of course, 
must be contacted frequently. 
Furthermore, the salesmen of these 
supply houses must be cultivated. 


Calls plus Autopoints 


By personal calls three or four times 
a year plus Autopoint Pencils, im- 
printed with the firm’s name, placed 


in the hands of customers, F. Grote 


& Hubbell Co., Inc., hold the good 
will of their trade. 


The salesmen of these customers 
likewise are reminded of “Draillib” 


Billiard Cloth and “Hyatt” Billiard 


Balls by the Autopoint Pencils 


with which they write orders. 


“We find that Autopoints do 


an important selling job for us,” 


says Miss Margaret Schick, adver- 


tising manager. “They are not to be 


The “Better Pencil” 
3 Big Features 


Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. Bur 
one simple moving part. Nothing to go 
wrong. No repairs. 





weight material. 


3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” 
Autopoint Co., 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 
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classed as a mere novelty. Users 
become much attached to them.” 


Perhaps you are looking for a 
way to interest the jobber’s sales- 
men in your product. ‘Whatever 
your business, we are sure there is 
one way Autopoint can help you. 
Let us help you find it. 





A complimentary 
pencil for you 
To show you just 
what an Autopoint 
is and why users 
like it, we'll send you a 
complimentary pencil imprinted 
with your firm’s name. There is 
no obligation in this offer. But it 
is made because we hope to interest 
you in using this pencil asa sales aid. 


Send us your name and address 
on coupon below. Enclose letter- 
head or business card, please. 


Attach business card 
or letterhead y 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


let, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 


Name... eoccceecesee: 





Firm... Title. 


Without obligation, please send sample Autopoint, book- 





Address. 
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Margaret Schick, 
advertising man- 
ager of F.GroteQ 

ubbell Co., Inc. 
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TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 
°° POWER +> GAS + WATER «= 
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A Lower-Cost Fuel — 


Developing the Industrial Southeast 


The recent coming of Natural Gas to the Industrial 
Southeast has stimulated a huge demand for this new 
lower-cost fuel.. 


@ High temperatures required in steel production, heat 
treatment of: metal and similar industries in this sec- 
tion call for steady fuel consumption in large quanti- 
ties. And Natural Gas has proved profitable alike to 
consumer and supplier. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Corporation is the sole sup- 
plier of Natural Gas in this rich territory— through one 
of the largest and longest pipe line systems ever built. 
Its growing business is protected by favorable long 
time contracts in Birmingham, Atlanta and other im- 
portant centers. And with the rapid completion of addi- 
tional branch lines, new contracts are being added. 


@ Investors in the securities of Tri-Utilities Corporation, 
which controls Southern Natural Gas Corporation, will 
participate in the assured growth in earnings of this 
successful enterprise. Additional facts upon request. 









TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 
CONTROLS: 


FEDERAL WATER SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


PEOPLES LIGHT & POWER 
CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


AMERICAN NATURAL GAS 
CORPORATION 


POWER, GAS AND WATER 
SECURITIES CORPORATION 




















When you invest in the se- 
curities of Tri-Utilities Cor- 
poration, you participate 
in the combined earnings 
of the above successful 
corporations. These earn- 
ings have increased con- 
sistently. For the year end- 
ing March 31, 1930 gross 
corporate income IN- 
CREASED 16.2% over the 
preceding twelve months. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE - 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FORBES for 


further. Long term loans have been re- 
duced to 234 per cent. with collateral loan 
extensions being made at 2% per cent., 
and showing the lowest levels touched for 
such accommodation in just about fifteen 
years. Short term loans on high grade 
collateral went as low as 2 per cent, early 
in October. 

Incidental to the continued low interest 
rates available on money in the open mar- 
ket is the recent announcement that many 
savings banks have reduced their interest 
rates. The dividend rate of eleven savings 
banks in the New York district was re- 
duced from 4% per cent. to only 4 per cent. 
in recent weeks. 



































ROKERS’ loans continued to fluctu- 
ate irregularly around the beginning 
of October. Notice has previously been 
taken of the tendency for such brokerage 
loan figures to stabilize. 

The monthly report of the New York 
Stock Exchange, however, shows a rather 
large decline of more than $117,000,000, to 
a total of only $3,480,000,000. 


"BOOTLEG LOANS” ALMOST. VANISH 
(N.Y.S.E. BROKERS’ LOANS for’OTHERS”) 
is in BILLIONS of DOLLARS. 
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The latest report by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York shows total brokers’ 
loans of $3,063,000,000. This is a rather 
large decline of about $160,000,000 from the 
previous week and is the largest decrease 
reported since early in July. The decline 
may be attributed to the stock market re- 
action early in October. The latest weekly 
figures have more than cancelled some re- 
cent increases and the Federal Reserve 
total is again near the lowest levels since 
1927, compared with the highest ever re- 
ported just about one year ago. 












HE gold movement appears to have 

stabilized considerably and the export 
movement has subsided at the same: time 
that imports have made a moderate gain. 
In September exports from the port of 
New York amounted to a little less: than 
$11,000,000 and showed a large decline 
from the $38,000,000 exported in August. 
Imports of gold into the United States dur- 
ing September were almost $8,000,000, 
compared with tess than $5,000,000 in the 
previous month. 

The net loss of gold from the United 
States, therefore, amounted to only about 
$3,000,000 during September, compared 
with about $33,000,000 in August. A fea- 
ture of the September gold export move- 
ment was a shipment of $3,000,000 in gold 
from New York to Italy, the first ship- 
ment thus made since October, 1928. In 
addition to the actual exports of gold 
during September, however, there must be 
added a loss of around $5,000,000 which 





















was ear-marked for foreign accounts. 
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DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT - CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


IGHT years from 1919 to 1927 wit- 

nessed an increase in the horsepower 
used in manufacture of more than 
9,500,000 and the annual value of 
manufactured products in 1927 was more 
than $718,000,000 above that for 1919. 
During the same period, however, there 
was a decrease in manufacturing estab- 
lishments of more than 22.000. 


During this period of great industrial 
expansion, many investors reaped an im- 
mense and virtually unparalleled profit, 
while others, less fortunate or less accu- 
rately informed, made no profit or suffered 


an actual loss. 


In the year 1927, when the total of 
manufactured products was more than 


UNITED FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION 


4 This advertisement is the sixth of a series outlining the investment activities of United Founders Corporation b 


$62,718,000,000, nine of the sixteen “bil- 
lion dollar” industries showed an actual 
decrease in production under 1925. Even 
in the industries showing the greatest 
loss, however, some companies showed a 


decided gain, both in production and in 
profits. 


Interpretation of these figures shows the 
need of constant supervision of industrial 
investments. For while the gains have con- 
tinued and will continue, the leaders of 
one period are not necessarily the leaders 


of another. 


United Founders Corporation has in its 
consolidated portfolio many industrial 
securities. Through American Founders 
Corporation, it has a statistical and eco- 
nomic organization built up over a period 
of years. Through this organization, United 
Founders is able to study important 
investment situations and to maintain 
supervision over its 


industrial and other 







holdings. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE.OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
140 Broadway Fifth Awe. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





Condensed Statement, September 24, 1930 











RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
due from Banks and Bankers............... $ 254,430,796.97 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates..... 103,587,408.55 
I CRIN. <.n-0'0:4)0 0 a:b s-cWirb 00 0:0 6 0:0 60.d0:0i0:5% 30,468,702.13 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... 7,800,000.00 
MINED, onc o.5ic 6 50hct a caccccvogsusiccdsac 56,249,637.09 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 1,181,803,377.34 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages............ 2,402,740.82 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 6,800,600.55 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.............. 118,360,119.93 
EE rr eae re ee 14,454,276.71 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 10,067.480.50 
$1.786,425,140.S9 

LIABILITIES 

0 eee ees $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund ................ 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits ............ 37,391,257.05 
$ 297,391,257.05 
Accrued Dividend ..................ceeeeeeees 4,200,000.00 

Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous . Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. ........... 13,109,779.34 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold.... 21,323,346.81 
sinensis a aaa Aaa see aces 118,360,119.93 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
MEE, << dogo seddeaasaehanaane eae 151,455,327.49 

a i $1,144,260,728.45 


Outstanding Checks ......... 36,324,581.52 1,180,585,309.97 


$1,786,425,140.59 






































E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 




















FORBES for 


Reports have been current in the finan- 
cial district that New York City will be 
the scene of an international banking con- 
ference before the close of the year. It 
has been definitely announced that Dr. 
Hans Luther, President of the German 
Reichsbank, is coming to New York in 
the near future. It was also known that 
Ivar Rooth, head of the Bank of Sweden, 
was scheduled to arrive early in October. 
Such plans led to rumors that the heads 
of the Bank of England and Bank of 
France were also making visits to attend 
a banking conference in this country. 
Banking authorities in New York have 
denied knowledge of any such international 
banking conference. 


HE American Bankers’ Association 

convention for 1930 was held in Cleve- 
land early in the present month and went 
through its usual procedure, including the 
habitual arguments on branch banking and 
chain banking. Much good work was also 
accomplished by the various committees 
and Rome C. Stephenson was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
continue to show. declines and the latest 
weekly report from the twelve Federal 
Reserve districts throughout the country 
shows the total at not much over half of 
the same week last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
3 





District 1930 1929 
New York ......... $6,496,571,000  $13,241,918,000 
UT ee 489.033.000 767,183,000 
Philadelphia ........ 465,767 000 686,057,000 
Cleveland .......... 609,273,000 803,708,000 
Richmond .......0.. 276,697,000 311,083,000 
Atlanta .cccccccecee 224,430,000 283,322,000 
Chicago . ...00-s000006 1,473,515,000 2,091,117,000 
St. Louis .......00. 247,331,000 347,991 .000 
Minneapolis ........ 200,224,000 254,988,000 
Mangas: City ...0.2 307,283,000 370,679,000 
MUNIN, Secon pa caceoan 187,241,000 236,651,000 
San Francisco ...... 722,307 ,000 996,411,000 

MER icacwsccacaes $11,699,672,000 $20,391,018,000 


SHIPPING 


U. 8. Shipbuilders Active 
with Orders Through 1934. 
New Coastwise Rate 
Agreement 


HE National Council of American 
Ship Builders has recently submitted 
to President Hoover a rather opti- 
mistic report on the present and early fu- 
ture conditions in the shipbuilding field. 
The report indicates that more than 
40,000 men are currently employed on the 
shipbuilding program of the United States 
and that a total of $60,000,000 or around 
80 per cent. of the total cost of the ships 
will be paid out in wages. 

The situation in the United States is 
particularly gratifying due to the compara- 
tive depression in shipbuilding which exists 
abroad. The report indicates that there 
is a sufficiently large volume of tonnage 
ordered or under construction in this coun- 
try at the present time to provide ship- 
building companies with business through 
the close of 1934. 


bing race for super-liners continues in 
the Atlantic passenger trade. Reports 
from London indicate that Cunard is going 
ahead with plans for construction on two 
of the world’s largest and fastest liners. 
Officials of the Cunard line say there is 
to be no attempt to make speed boats out 
of the new ships. The feeling is that Great 
Britain would be gratified if her liners 
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could capture the mythical “Blue Ribbon” 
of the Atlantic for speed records but that 
Cunard will not sacrifice comfort or safety 
to achieve speed. 

Ship lines operating from United States 
ports to South America have recently 
signed a rate-sustaining agreement which 
will run to April of 1931, and which has 
already been approved by the Shipping 
Board. 


U.S. EXPORTS LOWER 
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COTTON 
and GRAIN 


The Soviet Scare. World 
Corn Crop Down. Farm 
Income Lower 


N general the statistical positions in 
l most of the important agricultural com- 

modities remain unfavorable. Private 
crop estimates issued between the formal 
estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture have reversed their previous trend 
and are now tending to increase. Many of 
such private estimates on corn, oats, spring 
wheat and cotton place the 1930 yield con- 
siderably higher than the latest Govern- 
ment reports. 

There appears, therefore, no valid excuse 
for the flurry of popular excitement that 
seemed to sweep the country around the 
beginning of October when it was revealed 
that Soviet Russia had been selling wheat 
in the Chicago market. There seems no 
reason why Russia should not sell wheat 
if it wants to in our speculative markets 
and the whole publicity movement seems to 
be based more upon a desire to cloud the 
domestic statistical issue than upon true 
logic of supply and demand. 

It is almost impossible to get reliable 
estimates on the wheat crop in Russia. 
Many authorities state that Russia has not 
the facilities for exporting any great 
amount of wheat this year. On the other 
hand, there have been rumors that the ac- 
tual crop of wheat in Russia is about double 
the previous estimates and that the Soviet 
will sell a surplus of 80,000,000 bushels 
outside to foreign importers. 


MEANWHILE, the Department of Ag- 
riculture reports the world wheat 
production for 1930 in thirty countries of 
the Northern Hemisphere at a little over 
2,800,000,000 bushels. This would show an 
increase of about 6 per cent. over the crop 
actually harvested in the same countries in 
1929. These nations represented about 85 
per cent. of the Northern Hemisphere 
crop, exclusive of Russia and China. 
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The finer things 


MODERNITY and beauty 
are graciously com- 
bined at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 6 

Come for a day, or a ea 
Ww i dei | 


week, or a year. Enjoy 
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the salt sea air. Good 





food. Rest in the sun on 


the Ocean Deck. Ride on 











the firm smooth beach. 


Have tea to the strains 








of Boccherini. In the 
background is an infor- We will be glad to send 
mality and a friendliness you more detailed infor- 
that makes every minute mation. There is a Moto- 
of your stay a pleasure. ramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalfonte-Haddon. 


ATLANTIC CITY HS 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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( )  —a very happy morning, when you can get out of bed 
U ‘ 


4, 
fs MAR and havea few minutes’ healthy tussle with Gym Junior. 










=) el! i This home gymnasium enables you to take hundreds of 
Mad natural exercises—light, medium or heavy, as you 
choose. Keeps your muscles pliable, body vigorous; 


drives away blues. Fine for reducing excess weight. 


GY JUMOR:Zieffome Gymnasium” 


ives youa Punching Bag, Parallel Bars, Chest Weights, 
| oan Richton, Ue e Reducer, Swimming Ma- 
; chine, Wrist Developer, —— All in one 
—_— | space-saving, tubular-iron unit. persons (adult 
- or children) can use. Handsomely finished, 
attractive in any room. Also suitable for 
Clubs, Hotels, Offices, Hospitals and other 
group uses. Reasonably priced. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
542 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 


~ 
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WRITE FOR 
illustrated literature 
descriptive of Gym 
Junior and partial 
payment offer. 


er F1.OOR BARS 
FOLD UP 

















LEGAL RESEARCH 
SPECIALIST 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE 


Money Maker. Sales increased this year 

above any previous year. Profit made in 

first six months against loss for several 

previous years. Contract as Vice-Presi- 

dent and General Manager expiring. s 

E-220 your business need this kind of help? 
4 E-221, Forbes, New York. 


Handling over Five Thousand substan- 
tive matters in past five years for Trust 
Company subsidiary and corporate pred- 
ecessor, seeks new _ connection. 
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Masterpieces of Brilliant Merrymaking 


THE BEST WIT, WISDOM, AND SATIRE IN OUR LANGUAGE 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk tales, the fantastic themes, the light 
b verse, the brightly comic narratives, which have helped to keep the 

world young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed 
epigrams, the brilliant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make the world wise. 


It is without exception the most complete, authoritative, attractive, 
interesting and useful collection of the most brilliant and classic litera- 
ture in the English language. 


A GIFT TO REVIEW OF REVIEWS READERS 

A WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully bound and printed, has been made and 

reserved for new and old friends of the Review of Reviews. Do not mistake 
these books for the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift books—they are real 
books bound in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper—the kind of books you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three-year subscription to the magazine, 
at a special reduced price. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small 
monthly instalments if more convenient. This is your special opportunity to 
become a subscriber, or if you are already one, this offer is good on an 


extension of your subscription. Or why not send Review of Reviews to a friend 
as a gift? Everyone needs a reliable news magazine these days. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


You get the essential news quickly and accurately, intimately and in satisfying doses in 
this monthly news magazine. Not only do you miss nothing but you are told what it is 
all about by men who speak with authority. The gossip is omitted, the facts are made 
interesting so that regular readers are a little better informed than their neighbors and 
competitors. National affairs, political trends, social problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel, and sketches of people of importance are collected 
from authoritative sources by experts—the outstanding articles from other magazines 
condensed so that you have many magazines in one. This news magazine is like a monthly 
chat with an old friend who knows all about everything and is not tiresome about telling it. 


10 Days’ FREE Examination 


Send no money now. Just sign 
and send the coupon today. 
Your first number of the mag- 
azine and the 9 free volumes 
will be sent to you for 10 days’ exam- 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. FOR nif 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City | 
Send me the 9 volume gift set of WIT AND 
HUMOR and enter my name for a three year | 
subscription to the Review of Reviews. After | 
10 days, if pleased, I will send you $1.00 a month 
for only 8 months. Otherwise, I will return the 
books at your expense. | 


ination without cost. Then if you are 
SENS RES a Ee i shesnaih tan eonalél thoes vane wdendig 
Nar oo sat adsncd canassnsancgdscaudsnmansnsnashansieSbaneansanantn tion price may be paid in instalments 
of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 


Pee te If you prefer send one payment of $7.00. } books in 10 days at our expense. 
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Corn production in 1930 for eleven coun- 
tries indicates a total crop of 2,444,000,000 
bushels. Such a final harvest would show 
a decline of nearly 25. per cent. from the 
total crop raised by the same countries last 
year. These countries raised approximately 
75 per cent. of the total world production 
of corn in 1929, exclusive of Russia. 
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The Department of Agriculture has es- 
timated the gross income from farm pro- 
duction during 1929 at $11,850,000,000. - 
This shows a decline of about $110,000,000 
from the gross farm income of 1928. Dur- 
ing 1927 the gross farm income amounted 
to $11,616,000,000 and in 1926 it was $11,- 
840,000,000. ) 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Production Continues 
Favorable Decline. U. S. 
Sugar Crop Larger 
ETROLEUM—The decline in domes- 
tic production of crude petroleum con- 
tinues in favorable manner. The downward 
movement has now been under way a full 
year and has brought daily average pro- 
duction in the United States down from 
nearly 3,000,000 barrels per day to less 
than 2,300,000 barrels per day. The latest 
weekly report of the American Petroleum 
Institute estimates domestic production of 
crude petroleum in the United States at 
around 2,290,000 barrels per day. This is 
a decline of over 30,000 barrels per day in 
a single week and a drop of more than 
200,000 barrels per day in domestic output 
since last June. 


pain reas Bureau of the Census re- 
ports an increase of nearly 30 per cent. 
in the tonnage of the United States crop 
of cane sugar during 1929 as compared 
with 1925. The total cane sugar produc- 
tion last year amounted to 150,000 tons in 
the United States and had a value of nearly 
$12,000,000. In 1929 value showed a gain 
of over 20 per cent. above the cane sugar 
valuation in 1925. 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


Mechanical Cotton - Picker 
Displaces 40 Men. Claude 
Ocean Tube Works 


UCH interest is centered about de- 
velopment of the new cotton-pick- 
ing machinery which is being tested 


outin large Southerncentersthis season. The 
importance of the new invention is said to 
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Ability to Create— 


has made this country the economic 
leader of all nations. We must not 
lose that creative genius. We must 
not become merely a nation of 
traders. We must continue to put 
forth our hands to do that which has 
not been done, without fear, and with- 
out prejudice. We must follow those 
endeavors which form new wealth 
and add to the assets of the world. 
Through this power of creative energy 
alone shall we continue to prosper 
and move forward to our destiny, 
both as individuals and as a nation. 


be od 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


Incorporated 


Engineering — Development — Management 


141 Broadway, New York 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 








Head Office: Capital, Surplus 
55 Wall Street and Undivided Profits 
New York $244,782,863.28 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of September 24, 1930 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN OFFICES 


ASSETS 
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6d bnks dS RRR REAR CRD CORD dade aw we 1 10,000,000.00 
I NE in 640000940840 sas Kea ecensesaace 2.4,782,86 3.28 








Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank.......... $160,409,255.83 

Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer........ 123,292,176.11 $ 283,701,431.94 
Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks... .. 1,055,212,160.65 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .... $173,171,211.00 

State and Municipal Bonds. .................00.000- 55,834,91 3-50 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..................55. 6,600,000.00 

Other Bonds and Securities. «ces... cece ccsccseces 71,385,584.08 306,991,708.58 
Ownership of: 

International Banking Corporation. ...............0eeeeeeeeeeees 8,000,000.00 
EEE OED LETTER OTE TPCT OE TOC E TTP e TT 45,781,343-64 
I Ns cdg ck nedsesecnceeededondbeeen 7,426,828.47 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances. .............0seee ees 130,062,522.19 
he ena ek dd SEA Seda oh kake dees hard sanewes 8,582,456.71 

SE ee ee eee eee eee ee eT TT ee Tee Tr TT $1,845,758,452.18 


























Reserves for: 
ccc dccnsacakas Hadensekeaebennnee $ 6,609,572.70 
Accrued Interest, Discount and other Unearned 
I KARA DAESEKARERRERE RH IEA OA ORDER RO 5,018,346.50 
Taxes, Dividends and Accrued Expenses, etc......... 9,289,630.16 











Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills 
Federal Reserve Funds Purchased . ...............ccssescsccecccce 
ERS er ee ey ne ee ae ener re 
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Figures of Foreign Offices which are included herein are as of September 25, 1930 


* In view of the present world wide economic disturbances, it has been deemed wise to establish re- 
serves yy in excess of any discernible contingencies, and as of September joth, the close of the 
e sum of $20,000,000 has been transferred from Surplus to Reserve for Contingencies. 





$ 244,782,863.28 


20,917,549.36 


213,116,345.84 
23,000,000.00 
1,343,941 3693-70 
$1,845,758,452.18 
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be comparable in potential results to in- 
vention of the cotton gin. The automatic 
picking machine can do the work of 40 
hand pickers and if the new machines are 
proved successful and come into general 
use in the Southern cotton areas it is esti- 
mated that 75 per cent. of the cotton work- 
ers will be thrown out of work. 

Mention has often been previously made 
in this section of the Claude ocean tube 
plan for harnessing sea energy. Last month 
the main tube was sunk and Prof. Claude 
has cabled the following favorable report: 

“The equipment to bring from the sea 
its energy functioned. The results obtained 
permit the belief that our experiments have 
been justified. The turbine produced ten 
kilowatts at 4,000 revolutions per minute.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


League Postpones Arms 

Reduction Parley. British 

Imperial Conference. Ger- 
man Reforms 


To LEAGUE—The Assembly of the 
League of Nations has gotten around to 
more important items of arms limitation 
again but conversations and definite plans 
have not been very fruitful for the pres- 
ent. The committee first indicated that an- 
other meeting of the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment group would be called for November 
3rd, but further gloom, in the shape of 
Germany’s national election results and 
Franco-Italian disagreement, served to 
postpone a definite date for such meeting 
into the distant future. 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT GROWS 
(MILLIONS Of IDLE WORKERS) 
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(GREAT BRITAIN—The great British 
Imperial Conference has been consider- 
ing its usual weighty questions in recent 
session but has not gotten much further to- 
ward solution than usual. All of the self- 
governing dominions, Ireland and _ the 
Mother country are well represented at 
the slow, but highly important, conference. 


(Gj ERMANY—The present German Gov- 
ernment, under: the leadership of 
Chancellor Bruening, continues to build 
up its new fortifications and adjust itself 
to the results of the September national 
elections which went decidedly radical. 
Chancellor Bruening has formulated 
plans for a drastic house-cleaning which in- 
clude discontinuation of the expensive dole 
system, conscription of jobless labor, sal- 
ary cuts for officials and a general program 
of rigid economy. President Hindenburg 
backs the new reforms and the Government 
has even threatened a dictatorship if the 
radical wings do not fal] into line. 


Tzred Feet 
Tired Body 


BUSED feet are the 
« 4 main cause of the bod- 
ily fatigue that reduces 
your working efficiency and 
robs your leisure hours of 
pleasure. Eliminate fatigue 
... enjoy foot health . 
comfort in action... by 
wearing the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. This is the original, 
and only ARCH PRE- 
SERVER shoe, with pat- 
ented features, never suc- 
cessfully duplicated. Cus- 
tom styles, $12.50 up. Red 
Label styles, $10.00 up. 











E. T. WRIGHT & CO., Inc. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Made in Canada by Scott & Mc Hale, 
Lid., Licensee, London, Ont. 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only The Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio 
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To Help Stimulate Business Now 


ENNETH C. HOGATE, vice-president 

and general manager of Dow, Jones & Co., 
urged distribution to stockholders of some of the 
millions of corporate surplus which are “‘passive- 
ly at work but have no velocity,” to help stimu- 
late business, speaking at the recent opening of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Hogate proceeded to show that since our 
painful lesson of 1921 deflation we have in nine 
years ‘‘traveled the long road from frozen inven- 
tories to frozen cash’’; that ‘‘exorbitant surplus- 
es intensify the peak of speculation, whether it 
be in stocks, labor or commodities. When this 
situation has been brought about—in other 
words, when stock prices and productive facili- 
ties have reached a point where they are clearly 
in excess of consumptive ability—there ensues a 
tumble.” 

For business executives there is food for 
thought here. Reprints of this talk from THE 
WALL STREET JOURNAL, and samples of 
this business man’s daily guide to the important 
news of business and financial developments, 
free on request. 


You may need more information on: 


Electric Bond & Share ‘Businessat a Glance” 
Union TankCar (Wkly. Statistics of Business) 
National Lead Computing Dow-Jones Averages 
Humble Oil & Ref. (List of Securities Used) 
Briggs Mfg. 33-Year Chart of 
BeatriceCreamery Dow-Jones Stock Averages 
General Cigar, Pfd. 15-Year Chart of 
Int’l Agricultural Dow-Jones Bond Averages 
P. Lorillard Co. 


Check any 4 reports above you want FREE 
with $3 trial offer of THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL to NEW subscribers only. 


2 MONTHS’ TRIAL—NEXT 50 ISSUES $3 
Regular price $2 for 1 month; $18 a year 


(Trial offer includes 4 reports checked above, 
also Booklet, ‘Ten Rules for Investors,’ also latest 
issue of ‘“‘Corporation Earnings,” Bulletin sum- 
marizing and comparing nearly 500 earnings 
reports issued last month.) 


Ask for Free Sample Copies—No Obligation 


THE WALL STk 


KET JOURNAL 





Published Daily by Dow, Jones & Co.—Elettric Page News-Printers in Over 100 Cities 


44 Broad Street Dept. 


S-16 New York City 




















Odd Lots 
100 Share Lots 


We offer a complete bro- 
kerage service to both 
“Odd Lot” and “Full Lot” 
buyers. We are pleased to 
consult with investors in 
regard to their holdings. 


Our clients are cordially in- 
vited to make use of our 
board rooms. 


Trading Booklet 


Sent upon Request 


Please mention F. 447 


ejohnMuir& (0 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange. Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 41 E. 42d St. 


























Special Survey 





of General Business 
and 
Financial Conditions 
throughout the 
United States 


Copy on a 


Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


23 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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Picture Again Turns Indecisive but Still Suggests 
Nearness of the Final Turn for the Better 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


a more favorable attitude toward the 

general market for the long-pull, bas- 
ing our feelings partly upon public market 
psychology, partly upon the normal dura- 
tion of business depressions and partly 
upon an improved technical action of the 
market itself, during early September. 

The market was in a reaction when that 
last review was written but we anticipated 
that such reaction would be stemmed 
around the low levels of August. We 
foresaw the possibility of this decline go- 
ing further and spoiling our picture, how- 
ever, and we also stated that it was not 
time to get ardently bullish and that if the 
decline went further than we anticipated, 
specifically below the June lows, the pic- 
ture might be quite reversed from a favor- 
able one into an unfavorable one. 

What happened is that the decline did 
continue on far below the support point 
we had set for it, violating not only the 
August low and the low of June, but in 
some important market indexes, even going 
below the panic lows of last November. 


[: our review of the last issue we took 


HE technical action of the market it- 

self, therefore, has been poor. By its 
own action it has largely nullified the fa- 
vorable signals given early in September. 
It is entirely possible, therefore, that in- 
stead of being near a turn for the better 
we must still see another major decline in 
stock prices before reaching bottom. 

On the other hand, there are still enough 
technical, psychological and fundamental 
factors of strength to make us loathe to 
desert our more favorable feeling toward 
the market for the long pull. The unfa- 
vorable factors are well enough known to 
need no stressing by this writer. The less 
apparent and less advertised favorable fac- 
tors include the very fact that public psy- 
chology is bleak, black and bearish, that 
fundamentals call for business recovery by 
next Spring, and that technically, there has 
appeared better support in the market on 
recent declines, 





As these lines are written we have ap- 
parently passed the peak of a short recov- 
ery and prices are again declining. By and 
large, many stocks are still overvalued and 
it would be at least possible for the aver- 
ages to continue on down toward th 
low levels of 1926. i 


E are quite willing to state, how- 

ever, what we would like to see hap- 
pen and we think there is a good possi- 
bility of it. There have been signs of the 
beginning of the formation of a technical 
bottom to the general market. If this 
bottom is to be formed near current levels 
then the reaction which is now going on is 
quite favorable—provided it does not go 
below about 170 on the above New York 
Times average chart of fifty stocks, below 
about 200 on the Dow, Jones averages and 
about 140 on the Standard Statistics. 

If stocks do not hold at such levels then 
the prospect continues for much lower 
quotations. If these approximate levels 
are held, however, especially on fairly high 
volume, then our favorable bottom picture 
could develop more clearly. Even in this 
case we would not expect any rapid re- 
covery for it would take some time to form 
a really strong bottom for the present 
market and before we could look for be- 
ginning of the next long-swing advance. 


i pe summarize, our more favorable pic- 
ture formed early in September has 
been largely spoiled, but we have not lost 
hope that the market is approaching a 
stabilized bottom. We continue to feel 
that those interested in purely long-pull 
movements would do better to buy stocks 
than sell them. We can still allow gradual 
accumulation of strong issues, therefore, 
but since even our favorable probabilities 
will not bring an immediate bull market we 
would keep commitments small until the 


‘picture has become more definite and has 


more safely verified our hopes for a turn 
upward from the long bear market. 
OCTOBER 6, 1930. 
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For the first eight months of 1930 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY’S 
Net to Common Stock and Reserves was 


$30,063,152 


—nearly half a million dollars greater 
than for the entire year of 1929. 





By investing in Cities Service 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY Common stock you share in the 
Net to Common Stock and Reserves record-breaking and growing 
1925 $11,496,900 earnings of the Cities Service 
°. e e@ ° 9 '9 ° © 
es 6 a de om 15,611,466 aia eens ae 
1927 . . « « « 22,604,926 This is an excellent time to acquire 
sé *« +s 22,876,755 Cities Service Common stock. For 
nS +. x eS 29,591,440 further information fill in and 
1930 (first 8 months) 30,063,152 mail the coupon below, or consult 








your investment dealer or banker. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY | 
60 Wall Street () New York City 


Branches in principal cities 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
Cities Service Radio Program —every Friday, 8 Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization 


P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time —N. B. C. and the investment possibilities of ite securities. 
Coast-to-Coast and Canadian network—34 Stations. Name 


Address 
City 
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DO YOU 


hold these stocks? 


HE outlook for the stocks listed 

below is discussed in our current 
Stock Market Bulletins, copies of which 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


If you hold or are interested in any of 
the following securities, our current Bul- 
letins should prove of great value in the 
present uncertain period when the aver- 
age investor does not know whether he 
should sell in order to avoid further large 
losses or buy in the hope of securing 
substantial profits. 


The stocks discussed are: 








General Motors Phillips Petroleum 
Chrysler uminum Co. of 
ee intoruntional Nickel 
Packard n _— ional Nic 
Standard Oil of Paramount Publix 
New Jersey Chesapeake & Ohio 
Texas Corporation Norfolk & Western 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting book called “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS”. Just address: 


INVEsTorRS RESEARCH BuREAU, INc. 
Div. 791, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Manufacturers 


You are invited to utilize 
our industrial and engi- 
neering services on factory 
establishment or _ reloca- 
tion. Complete reports on 
industrial advantages in 
areas served by our prop- 
erties ... all negotiations 
-confidential and gratis. 
Address Industrial De- 
velopment Department. 








Associated Gas and 
Electric System 


61 Broadway 4 


























Large or Small Orders 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a _ special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 
Trading Methods sent free on request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 


52 Broadway 
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By ALEX H. GODFREY 


witnessed a reaction which carried 

the main body of stocks below 
both the August lows and June lows and 
at this writing recognized averages are 
only a short distance away from the 
November, 1929, low point. 

We are inclined to characterize this 
period as one of uncertainty awaiting 
more cheerful news from business quar- 
ters. On the other hand, the balance of 
the year may prove to be an unusual 
opportunity for far-sighted investors to 
accumulate good stocks should reac- 
tionary tendencies prevail. 


Te last two weeks in September 


E should like to call attention to 

the long pull possibilities in Free- 
port Texas, Best & Company and Gold 
Dust. Freeport Texas Company is one 
of the two major sulphur companies in 
the world. It controls the “Bryan 
Mound” and possesses not only the 
sulphur rights but also the oil rights as 
well. In addition, the company entered 
into an arrangement with the Texas 
Corporation on a royalty basis in the 
sulphur deposit of the “Hoskins 
Mound.” This Mound consists of 452 
acres and has been rated as one of the 
largest known deposits in the world. 
The net income for the first six months 
ending May 31, 1930, totalled $1,832,160, 
equal to $2.51 per share compared with 
the net income of $1,873,519, equal to 
$2.56 per share in the corresponding 
period of 1929. 

The president of the company stated 
that the shipments for the first six 
months of this year were in excess of 
those for the corresponding period last 
year, the difference in earnings being 
explained in the decline in export sales 
which are more profitable. The balance 
sheet of the company as of May 31, 
1930, revealed total current assets of 
$10,862,059, including $1,890,106 in cash 
and $2,876,828 in U. S. Government 
bonds compared with a total of current 
liabilities of $3,586,180. The ratio of 
total current assets to current liabilities 
is over 3 to 1. 

At the last annual meeting a new 
board of directors was chosen in oppo- 
sition to the former management. This 
new board includes individuals who have 
been successful in banking and public 
utility activities and suggest a more 
ageressive direction of the company’s 
affairs. There are outstanding 729,844 
shares of common stock. There is no 
funded debt nor preferred stock. The 
company pays $4 per annum, which at 
the price of 41 for the stock yields 
approximately 9 per cent. 


| edd & CO. operates retail specialty 
stores in New York and vicinity 
and also in Palm Beach, Florida. There 
are outstanding only 300,000 shares of 
common stock, ahead of which is a 
mortgage of $950,000 and 2,261 shares of 
preferred stock which is all held by 
employees. The annual dividend on the 
common stock is $2.. The last report of 
Best & Co. indicated that from the 
standpoint of both sales and earnings 
this company has been substantially 
more successful than most retail store 
organizations. 

Compared with the first six months 
of 1929, ‘the like period of this year 
showed a 7 per cent. increase in sales 
and a 15 per cent. increase in net profits. 
Net earnings per $1 sales were 8.16 cents 
against 7.61 and 5.14 cents in the same 
half of 1929 and 1928 respectively. 

During the past five-year period while 
sales rose less than 49 per cent., net 
profits increased nearly 90 per cent. The 
balance sheet as of January 31, 1930, 
showed inventories of only $1,313,742. 
On the basis of total sales, which 
amounted to $14,614,182 last year, inven- 
tory had been turned over more than 
eleven times during the fiscal year. This 
is particularly favorable at the present 
time, as it tends to minin.ize possible 
losses due to falling price levels. With 
the possibility of more active business 
during the Fall season this company has 
excellent prospects of moderate appre- 
ciation. 


OLD Dust Corporation has built up 

a splendid distribution of popular 
trademarked articles in washing powder, 
soap, flour, cereals and foodstuffs. At 
the present time the capital structure 
consists of 61,680 shares of preferred 
stock paying $6 annually and convertible 
into common. Of the common stock 
there are outstanding 1,788,052 shares. 

This year the management announced 
that the funded debt of approximately 
$14,000,000 would be completely retired 
by May 3lst of next year and that funds 
for this purpose have already been pro- 
vided. 

For the year ending December 31, 
1929, the company reported earnings of 
$4.06 per share. The stock pays $2.50 
annually, which at the price of 38 would 
provide better than a 6 per cent. yield. 
Considering the simplified capital struc- 
ture that will exist when the funded 
debt will be eliminated, the fundamen- 
tal nature of the company’s business, the 
recognized efficiency of the Morrow 
management and the excellent yield 
offered investors at current levels, this 
stock presents a satisfactory outlook 
with comparative safety. 
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THE PUBLIC GENERALLY LOSES! 








A Timely Message on Psychology at the End of a Bear Market 


“This is the situation at the end 
of the long bear market. 


“Interest rates have been easy 
for perhaps a year or more, com- 
modity prices are low, wages are 
far below their previous highs, 
public buying of all kinds is at 
low ebb, corporations are trying 
to liquidate costly inventories and 
loans, their earnings are poor, 
even the strongest of companies 
perhaps showing huge deficits. 
Dividends are being reduced, fail- 
ures are on the upgrade, stock 
prices have dropped for so long 
that there seems no end. 


“Now the market ‘makes the front page’ be- 
cause of its declines instead of its advances. Now 
the tips and rumors are all on the unfavorable 
side. This stock is going to have to cut its divi- 
dend or pass it. That stock is still too high and 
is going to drop another 25 points in the next 
few weeks. This company is on the verge of a 
receivership and is going bankrupt; that brok- 
erage house is on the ragged edge and likely to 
join the numerous previous brokerage failures 
which have already occurred. Even the Twelfth 
Village Bank is whispered to be in sore difficul- 
ties and likely to go under. The country has 
suffered a death blow. Prosperity may come back 
some day but it will be a long, hard pull and 
there is no telling how much further down 
stocks are going before the turn comes. 


“What is the result? Just what the insiders are 
working for. Public confidence is demoralized. 
The average investor is tied up with his heavy 
load of stocks accumulated in those rosy days, 
now seemingly gone forever, when stocks were 
selling even further above their true asset worth 
than they are now selling below that worth. The 
professional speculator, the trader, the wise 
long-swing investor, all have sold their stocks, 
though perhaps at huge losses, long ago. 

“Now comes the danger for the long-pull in- 
vestor. Yes, he bought with the idea that nothing 
could induce him to sell. He was going to hold 
for long-pull appreciation and pay no attention 
to intermediate reactions. But now—why, the 





country is going to the dogs, the 
stocks that looked so good a year 
or two ago, now look weak enough 
for receivership. Selling would 
mean a tremendous loss, but may- 
be if he sells now he can recoup 
some of his losses by buying his 
stocks back later at still lower 
prices, after things have cleared 
up a bit. 

“This is the tragedy of the long- 
pull investor. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the greatest 
amount of public selling is done 
in such a situation, just when 
stocks ought to be bought instead 
of sold, just when inside accumulation is about 
completed, when the long bear market is about 
ready to reverse itself into a bull movement. 
The public usually sells at this seemingly 
darkest moment, when stocks should be bought 
for the long-swing, just as it usually buys at the 
seemingly brightest moment, when long-swing 
stock holdings ought to be sold. 


“From a logical standpoint, how are the pools 
going to accumulate stock to cover their short 
commitments made in the previous distribution 
period, long ago and at higher prices? How are 
they going to accumulate additional stock for 
the next major bull market if they cannot dis- 
courage the public into selling their basically 
sound stocks at the bottom of the bear market? 


“The public generally loses! It loses because 
it listens to such frothings of gossip, rumor and 
tip, instead of digging into the actual facts and 
the fundamentals for itself, spending some per- 
sonal time for study and analysis, and basing its 
operations in the market on such fundamentals, 
with courage, foresight and patience. 

“These pictures may give the reader a rather 
skeptical outlook on all stock market operations. 
What they are designed to do is to give him a 
skeptical attitude toward stock market gossip, 
publicity and psychology. And if the reader 
learns from such pictures to discount all he 
hears as gossip and to base his market activities 
upon study, experience and fundamental reason- 
ing, then this work will not have been in vain.” 


The Above Article Is Literally Reprinted from Chapter 27 of 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE 
By R. W. Schabacker 
Financial Editor of FORBES MAGAZINE 
The Newest and Most Complete Book Ever Written on the Stock Market 


27 chapters covering every phase of organized stock markets and their trading—875 pages of information—105 
plates, charts and illustrations to insure clearness—hundreds of actual examples, trading methods and definitions. 


Price $7.50 from your Bookstore or the B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





B. C. FORBES 


America’s Foremost Authority On Business And Finance 
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Shows You How to Profit By Your Opportunities N 





Ne 

In These Incomparable Books ! 2 

N 

Ne 

10 

10 

MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 1 

; 

. N 

This book gives the intimate stories of fifty of America’s leaders N 
in the world of business today. They began their careers as N 
store clerks, bank clerks, grocery boys, farm hands, and in other , 
humble occupations. They have become the wealthiest and 
most influential men in the United States. N 
B. C. Forbes says in his introduction: “My main object in writ- 1 
ing these brief biographies of notable doers is to inspire and . 
assist the millions of ambitious, clean, forceful, diligent young | 
men who are bending their energies, physical, mental and D 
moral, to make their way in the world, to become useful, con- B. C. Forbes ; 
structive citizens, to leave behind them a worthy heritage.” ; 
. . . Price $3.00. Keys to Suecess 3 
One of the agg — on —_ a I 

succ i . Int - ] 

How to Get the Most Out of ess in iife an usiness. intensely prac } 


Business 


Here’s a wealth of ideas that can be turned into dollars of 
profit. This book is crammed full of practical advice and 
inspiration. From his own long experience and from his wide 
acquaintance with America’s leaders of finance, industry and 
commerce, B. C. Forbes has drawn the material for this 
volume which overflows with the sound business wisdom of 
successful men.....Price $2.50. 


Men Who Are Making the West 


For a meaty, pithy exposition of management, financing, of 
meeting obstacles and difficulties and of business policies 
which you can apply every day of your life, read “Men Who 
Are Making the West.” Here are the stories of fourteen 
leaders in the development of the West from the time that it 
was a desert to the present day. You see here the course of 
the development of trade, industry, commerce, shipping, bank- 
ing, oil and foreign contracts.....Price $2.00. 


Automotive Giants of America 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the 
interest of the last generation. But a new and more marvel- 
ous industry and a new group of business giants have sprung 
up to overshadow the leader. The automotive industry, the 
most prodigious development in commercial history now holds 
the center of our business picture. You will find the cause for 
this astounding growth in the stories of the men responsible 
for it. The lives of these men and the analyses of the methods 
they have followed present a series of word pictures of ab- 
sorbing human interest, of practical value and of broad sig- 
nificance..... Price $2.50. 


tical, vivid, inspiring, invigorating. 

When _you want inspiration—or thought- 
provoking ideas on how to guide your ca- 
reer, read KEYS TO SUCCESS. 
Mr. Forbes points out, not only the qualifi- 
cations for success, but also how to develop 
those qualifications to the fullest extent. 
....Price $2.00. 


—} 


Forbes Epigrams 


FORBES EPIGRAMS is so thoroughly 
compiled and indexed that you can find at a 
glance one or more epigrams on practically 
every form of human aspiration, impulse, 
emotion, motive and action. Over five hun- 
dred different. subjects are covered in this 
little book. It is an encyclopaedia of human 
nature written in B: C. Forbes’ impressive 
and vivid style. 


There are volumes of thought in each epi- 
gram. They are direct, fearless, pithy, full 
and complete. They radiate good cheer, 
optimism, encouragement, inspiration, ideals 
and ideas.....Price $2.00. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns, 1930 


Thous. Book Earns 
Par Shares Value 1929 


No 762 $38 $7.75 
No 2,178 86 12.60 
No 1,256 30 3.79 
25 2,474 55 8.02 
No 600 130 1.03¢ 


No 1 371 42 10.23 
No 1 Jes 8 Nil 
100 2,491 163 10.28 
No 198 116 5.93 


100 400 ill 4.96 
No 1,597 37 7.26 
101,502 24 2.35 


100 1,354 161 9.14 
100 = 350 -s«112,—s—i(is«é 5B 
No 638 33 11.03 
No 4409 53 7.11 
No. 13,758 9 147 
No 99% 17 Nil 
No 5,844 25 3.03 


ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. 


1930 
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Ase ROGRCHORS 6... osc sccincs 
Allied Chemical............ 
Allis Chalmers..........2+ 
American Calis occ<csseecee 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 
Amer. Locomotive......... 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 
Ager. ‘Tel. S Tel... 0.0. 
Ager, WoOGlER........0.%. 
Anaconda Copper.........« 
Amdes Copper. o..0:..0<50000 
Asgmour of Til, “A”... 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line....<.... 
Atlantic Refining.......... 
Auburn Automobile........ 


Baltimore & Ohio......... 
[on 2, iis ,. ie ar a 
Bethlehem Steel........... 
Borden Company........... 
Brook-Manhattan Transit... 
Brook. Union Gas.......... 
ERI RMN con ciia canes’ 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing......... 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Celotex Company.......... 
Cerro 86 PASCO: ..6..020s.: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 


Div. 
Rate 


Chic., Mil, St. Paul & Pac.. .. 


Childs Company............ 
Chewelet COED. <..0.0:6.5:0 0:50.06 
CORR Se saccicciecicacceeses 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 
Continental an... ...5:0.0 
Continental Motors......... 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 
CrRriIle StSEE.s ..osicss.cisics 0 
Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss=WrigHt 6.52. sec sce 


Davison Chemical.......... 
Delaware & Hudson....... 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 


Electric Power & Light.... 
SEO) ME Gaia saceuane sos 


Powndation GO sei6os sc. 00s s.00 
PCGpGtt “DERRS so iciccsies os 


General Asphalt........... 
General Electric. .........- 
General FOOGB.......0.055 
General Motors............ 
General Railway Signal..... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 
Goodrich, B. PF ........6..00 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 
Gulf States Steel.......... 


Hudson & Manhattan....... 
Hudson Motor........c.es- 
Pits: BIG... 6.6.s040500.00 


Tilinois ‘Genttal..<...c.c.j00%0 
Interboro Rapid Transit... 
Int. Business Machine..... 
Tat. THOSWOROET. ..00.000<0000 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 
(cr fae a. as i. eee 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 








2.40 


ee 


1 
2.40 
2 


tember 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


223-22; 
355- 65; 
200- 26; 
185- 39; 
116- 75; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 
96- 36; 
310-114; 
166- 6; 
175- 28; 

8- 30; 
27- 5; 
76- 25; 
298- 97; 


268- 83; 


154- 30; 
514- 68; 


145- 40; 
56- 10; 
141- 37; 
187- 53; 
82- 9; 
249- 56; 
29; °26-’29 
249- 29; 
85- 60; 
99- 32; 
86- 31; 
120- 23; 
280- 54; 
45- 3; 
76- 32; 
141- 26; 
181- 41; 
96- 20; 


56- 


141- 52: 
71- 14; 
183- 56; 
134- 34; 


29- 5; 


63- 12; 
126- 35; 
122- 48; 


60- 7: 


30- 6; 


81- 21; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 
503- 80; 


87- 15; 
94- 10; 
184- 13; 
109- 20; 
97- 23; 
403- 79; 
137- 35; 
282- 33; 


153- 60; 


143- 80; 
109- 17; 
155- 45; 
6l- 7; 
128- 50; 
96- 40; 


74- 20; 
140- 19; 


84- 9; 


154-113; 


62- 9; 


255- 83; 
395- 65; 


270- 24; 
92- 20; 
201- 53; 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(i) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended Sep (n)_ Year ended October 31. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


’20-’29* 
"24-’29 
’20-’29* 
’27-29 
°25-29 
"23-29 
"22-’29* 
"22-29 
22-29 
’20-’29 
°24-29* 
°28-’29 
°25~'29 
’25-’29 
24-29 
i pe |) 
’23-’29* 
"28-29 
’23-'29 
°22-’29 
"23-29 


'25~-’29* 


’23-'29 
24-29 


°25-’29* 


"26-29 
26-29 
’26-29 
*20-’29 
’22-"29* 
"22-29 
"24-29 
25-29 
’22-'29* 
’20-’29 
kh 


’20-’29* 
’20-’29 
’22-’29 
°22’-29* 


25-29 
’23-’29 
’23-’29 
26-29 


’20-’29 
’26-’29* 
’26-’29* 
’25-’29* 
"25-29 
27-29 
’20-’29 
’27-29 
25-29 
°22-'29 
’25-29 


”24-’29 
°22-’29 
’20-’29 


*26-29 
’22-29 
"24-29 
”20-’29* 
25-29 
*20-'29 
’23-29 


Prices 1930 Approx. = 


High Low Prices 
15634-103%4 110 
343 -232 240 

68 - 45% 47 
15614-108% 123 
8214- 42 44 
105 - 36% 38 
7914- 51 56 
69%- 40 42 
274%-200% 207 
20%- 7% 10 
81%4- 34% 38 
37%4- 16 16 
8%- 334 4 
50%- 28 31 
24214-194 210 
175%4-130% 132 
5134- 245% 28 
26334- 91 100 
12234- 90% O4 
34 - 185% 21 
110%- 75 82 
9034- 60% 73 
7834- 585 70 
178%4-115 118 
42 - 37% 39 
51%- 29% 32 
a 58 
alll 57 

° 10 

8%. 37 38 
513%- 43% 46 
2634- 10 11 
675%- 42% 44 
43 - 19% 21 
1913£-133%4 177 
77 - 32% 35 
87 - 51 54 
4034- 21 24 
1367%- 96% 53 
715%- 50 53 
8%4- 2% 3 
30%4- 13% 15 
11134- 78% 83 
935%- 68 
9 - 3% 4 
14%- 4% 5 
4354- 1834 23 
181 -146 156 
153 -110% 113 
145%4- 9534 106 
103%4- 49% 64 
6334- 35% 38 
283%4- 7 9 
55%4- 37 40 
71%- 36 37 
953%- 59% 63 
61%4- 46% 54 
5414%4- 37% 39 
106%- 69% 71 
106%- 49 56 
58%4- 19 20 
967%- 45% 47 
13%- 4% 6 
102 - 67% 71 
80 - 31% 32 
533%%- 41 46 
6234- 2234 24 
26%- 10 11 
13634-108 110 
3914- 20% 34 
197%-152% 162 
11534- 62% 65 
4434- 19% 21 
31%- 13% 14 
7734- 28% 31 
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*Including priees on old stock. 


(a) Partly extra. 
ended April 30. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


Year ended August 31 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


in common stock. 








Belwmatar GOrp...scccesies os 


Kennecott Copper.......... 


PR OUMEEE (MES oi,03:05:0-40160005.38 


MON, A. Wa bac ace caia os 
Kroger Grocery........... 


Pr ie ah er 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
AOR OS EEL 5 oa i0's.s0i's< seid 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 


Lorillard Tobacco..... wseee oe 


Mack TRUCE is isccacsccaces 
Oe ae = | eee 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ..... 


Missouri Pacific..........2. «- 


Montgomery Ward......... 


Nash Motors...........+e0 
National Biscuit.........0. 


Nat, BEUAS TAOBBisicsccacie 0% 


Nat. Cash Register “A”... 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
[gE (Rn 
Nat. Power & Light........ 
New York Central.......... 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 
Norfolk & Western....... 
North ASREMGCAN. .. é.004.0.000 
Northern Pacific........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packard Motors........e. 


Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 


Paramount Publix......... 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
OPO MATQUGtte, ...:0.60000s0 
Phillips Petroleum......... 


Pressed StO@l CaP .s.ccccsse os 


Public Service of N. J..... 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation......... «. 


SO a a ere 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... 
So eres 


MODUDHG TIREL. 6 kccccccoes. as 


St. Louis-San Francisco..... 
Sears ROGDHCK.....2.s0scsee 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 


Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ .. 
Southern Pacific.........e. 


Southern Railway.......... 
Stangard Brands. «....ss- 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California... 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Standard Oil of New York. 
Stewart-Warner ........... 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 


Topeccto Products.....cc.se o 


Underwood-Elliott . Fisher. . 
Union Oil of California.... 


WOO PECIKG, ..20ccewccccce 1 
United Aircraft & Transport >" 


Wate PEUI. 00ci00s0000000 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry.... 
U. S. Industrial. Alcohol... 


Ts, ic ET. ks 6eaicacerec- os 


U. S. Realty & Improve.... 


Ll, Gy MAME ssicconccnaaca wi 


OY: Wi, EE cosa acres adece 


WeaURE NAUIWOS o.c6cccscce 0 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... .. 


Western Unioti......0:6.20008 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
WOE BRONOESS 06ci.ccccceee 


Willys-Overland .......... .«. 


Woolworth, F. W.......... 


(b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
) (n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Year ended September 30. 
(r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


(v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


5; ’26-’29 
156- 14; ’20-’29 
96- 3; ’26-’29 
92- 28; ’26'29 
145- 35; ’24’29* 


127- 40; ’22’29 
128- 49; ’24-’29 


"23-29 


”24-’29* 


°24-’29 
’20-’29 


*25-’29* 


”20-’29 


7; ’22-’29 
; “22-29 


"26-29 
26-29 


°23-’29* 
; °23-’29 


°26-'29 
*24-’29 


*20-’29* 


’26-’29 
’26-’29 
°23-’29 
"24-’29 
”25-’29 
°26-'29 
°22-’29 


°23-’29* 
’22-"29* 


°22-"29 
*20-'29 
"22-29 
26-29 
20-29 


; ’26-’29* 
138- 32; ’27-'29 


°21-’29 


"24-’29* 


*22-"29 
"27-29 
i 


"22-!29* 


24-29 
°27-'29 
22-'29 
*20-'29 
22.29 
2229 
26-29 
'25-’29 
26-'29 
22.29 
24-’29 
20-29 
24-29 
26-'29 
'26-'29 


'22-'29% 
; ’22-'29% 
; 23-29% 
; ’24-’29 
; ’24-'29 


1929 


; °26-" 


: '2220% 
; '22.’29 
: '27-'29 
; '25-'29 
; '22’29 
; '20-29 
; 22-29 
: '24-'29 
= yl ge 
; °27~'29 
: '22-’29 
; '22’29 


"25-29 








Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low 


26%- 7% 
6234- 27% 
8Y%- 1% 
3634- 26% 
48%- 21 
84%- 54 
1143%- 85 
9534- 42% 
70%- 50% 
28%- 16% 


8814- 46%4 
1591%4-109 

33 - 19% 
6654- 29568 
98Y%4- 50% 
49%- 27% 
581%4- 29% 
93 - 71 

20 - 4% 
831%4- 38% 
62 - 45% 
18914-1244 
5834- 32 

19234-150 

144 - 92% 
1284%- 95% 
265 -213% 
132%- 87% 
97 - 61 


747%- 52% 
23%- 10% 
67%4- 50% 
77%4- 4856 
8654- 6814 
1644-125 
4434- 2456 
165%4- 5% 
12334- 814 
8934- 591% 
6934- 2634 
14114- 98 
461%4- 23 
14%- 8% 
7914- 24 
1187%- 70% 
10054- 56 
a -% 
5634- 20% 
127° -108 


60%4- 43% 
673%- 48% 
891%4- 55% 
6%- 2% 
138 - 83 
50 - 333% 


3 
19834-1515 

6734- 25 

80%- 19% 
21936-15034 


52 - 3534 
20134-124% 
43 - 27% 
ll - 4% 


’26-’29* 72H%- 515% 
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d f 7 
. 
: American Commonwealths Power 
| i s 
4 3 ystem 
3 a 
9 ; 
. ail 
= 
A Story of Growth 
5 : 
5 : 
= o 
; 7 Gross Revenues, Net Earnings and Surplus 
9 : of 
3 5 
: American Commonwealths Power Corporation 
: : and Affiliated Companies 
0 : 
5 = From June 1927 iia ‘ Gross " ~s ‘ a 
me ont. ear Revenues arnings urplus 
g S to June 1930 — . ePrrrroer $4,414,328 $1,835,040 $530,672 
“ ps Ss akan seen eee 5,360,647 2,173,218 497,556 
0 : ae 5,342,148 2,152,449 463,899 
5 bs Gross September, 1927 ........ . 5,355,792 2,159,262 460,952 
0 - R an... “330,402 «| 3,288,793 464,271 
1 : cVERMES December, 1927 ...... 8,131,835 3,161,877 896,295 
g : have increased 
‘ : 519% January, 1928 . . . .$8,139,512 $3,199,771 $898,742 
5 q February, 1928 ....... 8,114,716 3,195,671 877,345 
5 : March, 1928... 0.5 ee 8,253,865 3,275,840 912,357 
i 4 BE, EE 4.00 00006 0% 9,136,916 3,712,126 923,362 
4 4 Bt MEE. kes ecseweses 13,233,728 4,824,373 790,291 
: e Bs DD 440004 44 6408 17,594,656 6,692,547 934,296 
. 4 Operating - — - are 17,638,074 6,730,942 1,033,522 
5 - Rati —— a. eee eee ee 17,658,111 6,769,020 1,071,448 
= atio September, 1928 ......... 17,662,705 $6,788,273 1,088,160 
. a October, 1928 ............ 17,762,196 6,900,340 1,136,578 
) 5 November, 1928 ........... 17,778,514 6,919,291 1,150,383 
E 59% t054% December, 1928 .... . 17,871,714 7,056,828 1,276,148 
: : January, 1929 .... $17,903,764 $7,077,798 $1,287,459 
: February, 1929 .............- 17,964,247 7,136,302 1,347,700 
1 : N SED 9 0.605 00064046000 18,043,008 7,198,453 1,413,183 
et BE EE «0.00464 046600 ng eas 18,145,053 7,274,772 1,484,802 
I Earnings EE ca cc end a dha de ee ees 20,157,758 8,190,402 1,724,686 
iE June, —- Se ee eats i ‘oat ae oe 
: : OO Are tare ee B ,908 ,147,26 
, oe I gs iia cnn asenacnicn 20,953,603 8,954,052 2,483,682 
“ 587% NG EE 6 0 ox os ecsseeee sis 22,987,488 9,924,118 3,093,354 
: 0 a ks 6.666 abe bbe ems & 23,361,740 10,195,578 3,434,261 
‘ oe ee > er 24,721,431 10,879,146 3,666,459 
: December, 1929 ......... 25,593,046 11,322,693 3,855,780 
: Net January, 1930 ............ $25,857,407 $11,522,742 $3,887,252 
: Surplus EM rr Peery ee 26,144,396 11,819,131 4,174,792 
4 CE SE bn-04e 4 e004 04444040008 26,384,437 11,991,826 4,192,208 
= has increased BOE 65 660066 6564s snd eae s dC Obs 26,612,381 12,194,477 4,312,210 
= Se Er 27,053,570 12,441,224 4,491,676 
: 761% Baten Wy MO. ooo cesccccss 27,326,576 12,608,864 4,568,407 
- 
: This record of three years growth was made under operating conditions not alto- 
= gether the most favorable nor with all economies reflected that are possible 
: through consolidated management and improved efficiency in the service rendered. 
q As the areas served by the System grow and further improvements in operating 
- efficiencies are accomplished, additional substantial increases in the Gross Reve- 
- nues and Net Earnings should result. 
_ For further information about the Corporation, its securities and areas 
" served, inquire of your Investment Security Dealer or address The Secretary 
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Utility Preferred Stocks Again 
Are Finding Favor 
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By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Preferred Stocks of Leading Utilities 
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Although institutional ing corporations in the 
investors long have Elec. Power & Light.. 109 7 6.4 514,051 19.03 112 105 utility field. Its electric 
recognized the merits : power properties, 
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general public became three-fourths of gross 
forgetful in recent revenues and about two- 

in the mad scram- : thirds of net income, 
ee ee a broken dividend records. In some in- are located chiefly in the Pittsburgh dis- 


ble for profits in common shares. _ 

Although bonds are generally considered 
entitled to higher ranking than preferred 
stocks, senior shares of the better grade 
usually are more satisfactory than second 
grade obligations. Preferred stocks have 
particular advantages that appeal to many 
investors. Good preferred stocks fluctuate 
less widely than common shares and move 
as a rule with the bond market in reflect- 
ing changing credit conditions. As a rule 
they afford a yield measurably higher 
than good bonds. 

An indication of the growth in senti- 
ment favorable to preferred stocks was 
provided by the action of New York State 
in permitting life insurance companies to 
invest a part of their funds in certain pre- 
ferred stocks. Fire insurance companies 
are important purchasers of senior stocks, 
although they are permitted by law to 
invest funds in junior shares. 

In spite of the fact that the public 
turned its attention to common stocks last 
year, when new offerings of junior shares 
exceeded those of preferred stocks the 
total new financing in senior stocks for the 
four years has exceeded in volume the 
common stock offer- 


stances the stocks are so highly appraised 
yields are little more than those of good 
bonds. 

Public utilities have a good record of 
earnings. Demand for electric power and 
light has grown steadily and as leading 
producers and distributors have extended 
operations to new territories their earnings 
have continued to gain. The industry as 
a whole has shown a normal growth of 
from 8 to 10 per cent. a year. Franchises 
in effect grant monopolies for certain ter- 
ritories, while public commissions govern 
rates to permit a fair return to utility 
companies and prevent excessive profits. 
Rates sufficient to permit payment of 
fixed charges and dividends on preferred 
stocks by an ample margin that will at- 
tract new capital for expansion are gen- 
erally recognized as fair. 

Among the leading utility companies 
which have preferred stocks in the 
hands of the public are: American Water 
Works & Electric, Consolidated Gas, 
Columbia Gas & Electric, Electric Power 
& Light, Engineers Public Service and 
North American. 


trict, although the city of Pittsburgh is 
not served. The company controls one of 
the country’s largest groups of privately 
owned water supply concerns. Among the 
best known companies in the electric 
division are West Penn Power, Monon- 
gahela West Penn Public Service, Poto- 
mac Edison, and West Penn Railways, 
all controlled through the West Penn 
Electric Company. 

The consolidated funded debt, including 
obligations of subsidiaries, amounts to 
slightly less than $175,000,000, while the 
parent company’s capitalization consists of 
200,000 shares of $6 dividend first pre- 
ferred and 1,758,374 shares of common 
stock. A considerable amount of new capi- 
tal has been raised by issuance of pre- 
ferred stocks of subsidiary companies, 
more than $85,000,000 in senior shares of 
subsidiaries having been outstanding at the 
end of last year. 

Net earnings have shown a steady in- 
crease in recent years and in the first six 
months of this year rose to $13,653,000 
from $13,197,000 in the first half of 1929. 
Net income for the twelve months ended 

June 30 increased to 
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$7,690,000, equal to 
$38.45 a share on the 
preferred and to $3.82 
a share on the common, 
from $6,985,000, or 
$34.93 and $3.43 a share, 
respectively, in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 
For 1929 net income 
totaled $7,821,000, equal 
to $39.11 a share on the 
preferred and $4 a 
share on the common. 

Dividends have been 
paid regularly on the 
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ing paid on the common at the rate of 
$1 a share in cash and one-twentieth of a 
share in common each year. 


tga of the principal affiliates of the 
well known Electric Bond & Share 
Company, which always has been identified 
with General Electric interests, is the Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation, a holding 
company for utility operating units princi- 
pally in the South and West. Its operating 
subsidiaries serve between 800 and 900 
communities in ten states, including Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Idaho, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Nevada, Oregon, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

Plans for an extensive development in 
natural gas received momentum this year 
with the formation of the United Gas 
Corporation as a subsidiary. This concern 
acquired all the securities of the Louisiana 
Gas & Fuel Company, previously con- 
trolled by Electric Power & Light, and 
most of the stock of the United Gas Com- 
pany, a Mcody-Seagraves enterprise. Be- 
fore this development about two-thirds of 
gross earnings of Electric Power & Light 
were derived from electric operations. 

Total funded debt of the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries amounts to ap- 
proximately $260,000,000. The parent 
company’s capitalization consists of 514,051 
shares of $7 preferred, 100,000 shares of 
$6 preferred, 109,226 shares of second pre- 
ferred A stock and 1,876,838 shares of 
common, as well as 672,402 option war- 
rants entitling holders to purchase com- 
mon stock at $25 a share. 

Earnings have shown an upward trend 
in recent years as a result of development 
of the operating companies’ electrical busi- 
ness and reductions in the expense ratio. 
Net income of the system for the twelve 
months ended June 30 amounted to $9,709,- 
000, equal to $2.87 a share on the common 
stock, compared with $9,242,000, or $2.79 
a share, in the preceding twelve months. 
Net income for 1929 amounted to $9,708,- 
000, equal to $19.03 a share on the $7 
preferred stock, compared with $8,382,000, 
or $17 a share, in 1928. 

Dividends are being paid regularly on 
all classes of preferred and on the com- 
mon, the rate on the junior shares being 
$1 a share annually. 


HE Consolidated Gas Company of 

New York is one of the largest utility 
organizations in the world. It supplies 
most, of the electric power and light ser- 
vice and a large part of the gas require- 
ments of New York City and a part of 
Westchester County. With its subsidiaries 
it supplies all the gas and electric services 
in the populous Manhattan and Bronx 
boroughs as well as all the electric power 
and light service in Brooklyn. It has 
minor competition in the other districts, 
except in Richmond borough, where it has 
not penetrated. +; 

A funded debt of about $240,000,000, in- 
cluding obligations of affiliated companies, 
is followed by a capitalization that con- 
sists of 2,087,766 shares of $5 preferred 
stock and 11,457,001 shares of common. 

Net incomes rose last year to $65,005,- 
000, equal to $20.37 a share on the pre- 
ferred and $4.75 a share on the common, 
from $59,593,000, or $17.56 and $4.52 a 
share, respectively, in 1928. The figures 














The Arithmetic 


of RURAL Electrification 





URAL electrification is a 
R task comparable to that 
undertaken when the American 
people set out to provide their 
thinly settled country with 
railroads. 

The financial magnitude of 
the task of rural electrification 
is in keeping with its possibili- 
ties of betterment. 

The electrification of at least 
£,000,000 American farms is 
now definitely in sight. It will 
doubtless be accomplished early 
in the present decade. 

Such an extension of electric 
service requires the construction 
of at least 333,000 miles of rural 
electric service lines; a mileage 
almost double that of the high 
voltage electric transmission 
lines built in the last 20 years 
to connect generating stations 
and to give service to cities and 
towns. 

The cost of these farm lines 
alone willexceed $500,000,000. 
In addition, a vast amount of 
equipment must be provided in 
the form of transformers, sub- 
stations and additional generat- 
ing capacity. 

Power companies will build 
the lines and provide the equip- 
ment, in order that the farmer 
may be able to buy machinery 
and appliances for his farm— 
appointments without which the 
mere extension of electric ser- 
vice to his home is a futile ges- 
ture. To be of real benefit to the 
farmer, electric power must be 
used in quantities sufficient either 
to increase his income or add to 





his leisure and that of his family. 

The general success of farm 
electrification probably requires 
an average use of 100 units of 
electrical energy per month by 
the farm family. At any rate, the 
use of that much current would 
take the service out of the luxury 
class and soaddto farmefficiency 
as to provide full economic jus- 
tification for the costs incurred 
by the farmer. 

A million farms would re- 
quire purchase by farmers of 
$1,000,000,000worth of equip- 
ment to justify the construction 
of 333,000 miles of rural elec- 
tric lines. 

The electrification of 1,000,- 
ooo farms, then, involves an 
initial investment of a billion 
and a half dollars by the electric 
industry and the farmers. 

The provision of that capi- 
tal, and the job of intelligently 
translating it into rural electrifi- 
cation, calls for the closest co- 
operation of the farmer and the 
electric industry, and calls for 
massed financial and engineer- 
ing ability which the electric 
light and power investment, or 
holding company, is alone able 
to supply. 


* * * * 


Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than fifty 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “SHarvests AND HiGHLines,’” which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 




















Selling 
Securities 


Why Do Some Men Sell 
More Securities Than Others? 


(1) Salesmen differ in their Knowledge 
of Investment Facts. Hence some can taik 
more intelligently and gain the inves- 
tor’s confidence better than others. 


(2) Salesmen. differ in their ability to 
capitalize their knowledge so as to force- 
fully present their issues. Hence some 
close much better than others. 


More Sales 


Babson Institute Training in Security 
Selling contains the facts so absolutely 
essential to success in selling securities 
and shows how to use these facts in a 
way which means— More Sales. 


Write today for our interesting booklet 
2027, “Security Salesmanship, the Pro- 
fession.”’ 


BABSON INSTITUTE, ®>:0n Park, 


(Extension Division) 











* What the 
INVESTOR 
should know 

for 1930" 
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A special series of articles 
starting in the current 
issue of “THE HODSON 
INVESTOR” just off the 
press. Copies free on 
request to investors who 
are interested. 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























for 1928 were adjusted to include Brook- 
lyn Edison, which was absorbed by Con- 
solidated Gas. 

Dividends are being paid regularly on 
both classes of stock, the annual rate on 
the junior shares being $4 a share. 


C OLUMBIA Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion has grown to become one of the 
leading gas distributing organizations in 
the country. Its electric business has 
reached important proportions, while it 
has a minor interest in tractions and in 
the oil industry. Its principal natural gas 
holdings are in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. Op- 
erating units are located chiefly in Ohio, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Devel- 
opment of its system has been extended 
toward New York City in recent years. 

The United Corporation holds a sub- 
stantial investment in Columbia, recent 
figures indicating about 2,345,000 shares, 
or a 20 per cent. interest, were held. 

A consolidated funded debt of about 
$108,000,000 is followed by two series of 
preferred and 11,675,097 shares of com- 
mon. Of the 6 per cent. preferred $94,836,- 
700 is outstanding and of the 5 per cent. 
series $4,217,750 is outstanding. 

Net income increased last year to $32,- 
161,000, equal to $32.60 a share on the 6 
per cent. preferred and to $3.12 a share 
on the common, from $29,155,000, or 
$30.78 and $2.79 a share, respectively, in 
1928. 

Dividends are being paid regularly on 
both preferred and common stocks. The 
rate on the junior shares is $2 a year. 
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An extra dividend of 25 per cent. in stock 
was distributed on the common in March. 


. a HE North American Company con- 
trols one of the leading groups of 
electric power utilities, including some 
well known. operating units. The com- 
pany obtained a substantial interest in the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company recently 
through the sale to the latter of its Cali- 
fornia properties. The consideration was 
1,825,000 shares of Pacific Gas, giving 
North American about a 20 per cent. in- 
terest in the Coast utility. 

Operating companies serve Cleveland 
and nearby territory, Milwaukee and a 
section centering about St. Louis, as well 
as the District of Columbia and vicinity. 
The parent company owns as well a 
substantial interest in the Detroit Edison 
Company and in the North American 
Light & Power Company. 

The parent company has no funded debt, 
but subsidiaries have obligations outstand- 
ing to the amount of about $388,000,000. 
Capitalization consists of $30,333,900 6 
per cent. preferred and 6,034,945 common. 

Consolidated net income amounted last 
year to $28,806,000, including income from 
properties sold this year. This was equal 
to $47.48 a share on the preferred and to 
$4.82 a share on the common. In 1928 
net income totaled $24,402,000, or $40.22 
a share on the preferred and $4.51 a share 
on the common. 

Dividends are being paid regularly on 
both classes of stock. Distributions on 
the common are made in common stock at 
the annual rate of 10 per cent. 


Farm Prices a Deciding Factor 


Agricultural Survey Reveals Effects 
of Drought and Needs of Farmers 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


harvesting the shortest corn crop in 

a generation. This two-billion-bushel 
corn crop simply symbolizes the larger fact 
that this has been the worst drought season 
in a generation—in 29 years, to be exact. 

We have had four serious drought years 
before this, since the Civil War. In the 
last one, 1901, corn turned out 17 bushels 
to the acre. This year the yield of corn is 
placed at about 19 bushels per acre. The 
yield of corn in the average year is about 
28 bushels. The hay crop is one of the 
poorest of recent years and pastures show 
the poorest condition ever recorded. 

What is more, the general Fall rains 
which usually come along in September 
failed to materialize over wide areas this 
time and there is still widespread distress 
from dry weather throughout the eastern 
half of the country. Fall plowing and seed- 
ing have been held up; streams and wells 
are still dry; Fall pastures are nonexistent, 


A MERICAN farmers are just now 


and new clover and alfalfa seeding has - 


been killed in many local sections. The 
latter fact, coupled with the effect on the 
flocks and herds, mean that the problems 
arising from the drought will spread them- 
selves along into next year and perhaps 
further. 


During August this year (the latest 
available figures) butter production fell off 
12 per cent, under last year and cheese 
production 14 per cent. That is for the 
country as a whole and the shrinkage in 
the drought areas was much greater than 


this. 

A GOOD many questions have been 
asked as to the probable specific ef- 

fects of the drought on the livestock in- 

dustries and as to the specific needs of 

farmers in the afflicted territory. 

Perhaps these questions have been best 
answered for Ohio, in which State the Col- 
lege of Agriculture made a painstaking 
survey and has recently put out a state- 
ment of its findings. According to this 
information, the yield of hay in Ohio this 
year was 11 tons per farm, compared with 
23 tons per farm last year. In total, the 
drought area of Ohio (43 counties) is 
short 1,300,000 tons of hay. 

The way the farmers will have to meet 
this condition is by feeding more fodder, 
straw and odd roughages, by keeping less 
stock, and by buying some hay. It is fig- 
ured that Ohio must buy about 550,000 tons 
of hay this year. This survey indicates 
that the stockmen of that State will keep 
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3 per cent. fewer dairy cattle, 31 per cent. 
fewer beef cattle, 9 per cent. fewer sheep, 
and 20 per cent. fewer hogs this Winter 
than last. That does not represent distress 
selling, except in small part, but that feed- 
ers can not take on stock this Fall as usual. 

Some 34 per cent. of the farmers in the 
Ohio drought area reported that they would 
use additional credit this Fall if it were 
available. The average amount of money 
needed per farm included in the survey was 
$113, which based upon all farms would 
mean a demand in the State for around 
$20,000,000 additional credit. 


T HE peculiarly unfortunate feature about 
this drought is that it has hit the feed 
crops so hard. Thus, the farmer has to 
pay high prices for feed at the same time 
that a certain amount of forced selling of 
livestock keeps prices of the finished ani- 
mals at low levels. The stockman is caught 
both coming and going. 

From the standpoint of agriculture as a 
whole, it is probably regrettable that, if 
the drought had to come, it did not strike 
the cash crops which seem to exist in sur- 
plus quantities. Potatoes, for example 
have been reduced and prices are rising in 
consequence. But the country’s two great- 
est cash crops, wheat and cotton, face al- 
most demoralized markets. These would 
undoubtedly bring the farmer more total 
money had the weather cut the supplies 
somewhat as it did corn. 

If the Farm Board ever required a thor- 
ough test of its powers of sustaining agri- 
cultural prices, it is certainly getting such 
a test this season. 

There is no doubt that the Board has been 
doing all it could. In the face of world- 
wide increases in supply and slump in 
demand, however, no agency could stem the 
tide of falling markets. The Board agen- 
cies are holding what wheat they had on 
hand. They are holding about 1,300,000 
bales of cotton and have given assurance 
that they will continue to keep that amount 
off the market through the present cotton 
marketing season. 


HE current conditions of trade, includ- 

ing the almost desperate raising of 
tariff and anti-dumping walls all over the 
world, afford an opportunity to speculate on 
how the McNary-Haugen proposal would 
have worked, had it become law. Where 
and how could our exportable surpluses of 
wheat, cotton and meat products be dumped 
this Fall? 

As to the probable effect of this season 
on the total purchasing power of the farm 
community, the deciding factor is the trend 
of prices from now on. It does not help 
agriculture to have high-priced corn and 
hay. But if dairy products advance some- 
what along with hogs and cattle and like- 
wise wheat, cotton, and potatoes, agricul- 
ture will not lose so heavily by the drought. 
If farmers are left through the Winter 
with low-priced finished products, on top 
of the feed shortage and other difficulties, 
it will be one of the two leanest years since 
the war. 





Edward R. Tinker, president, Interstate 
Equities Corporation, and Wetmore 
Hodges, chairman, General Seafoods Cor- 
poration, were elected directors of the 
General Foods Corporation. 
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Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 
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- Utility System 






Serving through 
Compact Groups 


The manifold benefits of holding company operation of public 
utilities are reflected in the growth and earnings of this System, 
which serves through compact groups over 800 cities and towns in 
the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 


at 


Class A Stock is traded on New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Class B and Common 
Stocks are traded on New York 
Curb andChicago Stock Exchanges 


For information regarding Util- 
ities Power & Light Corpora- 
tion and its securities consult 
your local investment dealer or 
write for descriptive literature. 
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Conservative 
Banking 


oh 
[? IS the steadfast pur- 
pose of the Citizens 
Bank to develop progres- 
sive banking service in 
this growing community, 
while at the same time 
maintaining conservative 
standards of safety. | 
/ NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 
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LOS ANGELES _ 
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MAKE UP 
your Market Losses 
with Market Profits 


Lay the FOUNDATIONS of a new 
fund by following our “Continuous 
Working Plan for your Money.” It 
provides you with the fundamentals 
of income and profits. 


BY BEGINNING NOW you may 
be guided so as to take advantage 
of the important coming events in 
business and in the stock market. 
BABSON’S REPORTS have been a 
source of profit to thousands in both 
business and financial fields. Send 
for an outline of the Plan, without 
any obligation on your part — now 
—so as to start making up your 
market losses with profits. 
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American Can Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of $1 in addition to regular 
quarterly of a similar amount. Plans to 
build new combined can factory and 
warehouse in Honolulu to cost $1,600,- 
000. Output for current year is esti- 
mated at 206,000,000 cans, an increase 
of 60,000,000 cans over 1929. 

American Tobacco Co—Sales of 
Lucky Strike cigarettes in August in- 
creased 448,000,000 over the same month 
last year, bringing gain for first eight 
months of 1930 to 3,987,000,000. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 62% cents, 
placing stock on $2.50 annual basis, 
against $3.50 previously. 

Aviation Corp—Will begin air mail 
service over Atlantic-Los Angeles route 
Oct. 15. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Charles M. 
Schwab, in course of remarks at a 
newspaper publishers’ meeting, stated 
that within a short time Bethlehem Steel 
would be far greater than any of its 
promoters ever dreamed. Noting that 
more than $1,000,000,000 is invested in 
Bethlehem, Mr. Schwab declared “but 
we are only starting.” 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Samuel Untermyer, special counsel for 
New York Transit Commission, de- 
clared there was no basis for current 
rumors that city and B.-M.-T. virtually 
had agreed upon a transit unification 
plan. 

Bush Terminal Co.—Bush Service Co. 
concluded negotiations to bring 26 long- 
established European distributing com- 
panies under its control. Acquisition 
will give Bush Service a co-ordinated 
network of more than 400 European of- 
fices, together with 900 additional ap- 
pointed agents, covering every country 
in Europe, except Russia. It was stated 
some additional financing would be 
necessary, but it would not be large. 

Celotex Co.—Stockholders approved 
plan for readjustment of finances. Of- 
fering of approximately 55,302 shares 
of common stock will be made to hold- 
ers of record Oct. 6, in ratio of one new 
share for each four old shares held, at 
$10 a share. Rights expire Oct. 27, 1930. 
Bill has been filed in Superior Court in 
Chicago in behalf of William L. Mc- 
Fetridge, a stockholder, asking for ap- 
pointment of a receiver, on grounds of 
insolvency. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Mines 
in Peru are again reported to be operat- 
ing at normal rate, following recent 
labor troubles. 
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Dizest of 
RPORATION 
NEWS 


Crane Co.—Manufacturing activities 
will be enlarged next year by addition 
of complete line of boilers for domestic 
and commercial heating plants. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 25 cents, 
placing stock on $1 annual basis, 
against $1.60 previously. 

General Foods Corp.—More than 60,- 
000 shares of company have been sub- 
scribed for under stock purchase plans 
offered to employees, paid for by 
monthly deduction from salary. 

General Motors Corp—J. P. Morgan 
& Co. sold privately a block of 158,197 
shares of new $5 no par cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $99, flat or ex-dividend 
$1.25 a share, payable Nov., 1930. Stock 
is not additional but is a portion of 


original issue owned by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. 
Georgia Power Co.—Will dedicate 


new Atkinson plant on Oct. 17, 1929. 

Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co.— 
Passed quarterly dividend. 

Insuranshares Corp.—Announced new 
type of investment, First Custodian 
Shares and Second Custodian Shares, 
would be offered shortly. 

International Combustion Engineer- 
ing Corp.—Preferred stockholders’ com- 
mittee, representing 70 per cent. of out- 
standing stock, voted to accept tentative 
proposal of Foster-Wheeler Corp., 
whereby latter would take over Com- 
bustion assets on payment of 144,711 
shares of Foster-Wheeler common. It 
is reported that Foster-Wheeler will 
assume Combustion liabilities and pay 
all creditors in full. 

Kelvinator Corp.—Business for year to 
date, according to President G. W. 
Mason, is as good .as last year, with 
September sales 11.5 per cent. ahead of 
same month last year. 

Kreuger & Toll—Is reported to have 
reached arrangement with Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements to co-operate in 
financing governments of several Euro- 
pean countries, notably Spain, Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 

Loeser (Frederick) & Co.—Sales in 
September increased 70 per cent. over 
any September in company’s history. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Martin J. 
Insull, president, is quoted as having 
said there had been noticeable improve- 
ments in earnings of companies acquired 
by Middle West Utilities during past 
year. 

North German Lloyd—Leased for ten 
years new Pier 32, to be constructed by 
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City of New York in Manhattan, at a 
rental of approximately $307,300. 

Paramount Publix, Corp.—Receipts 
from film rentals in United States and 
Canada for quarter ended Sept. 27, were 
3 per cent. in excess of like period of 
1929. 

Parmelee Transportation Co.— Mayor's 
Commission on Taxicabs submitted its 
report to Mayor Walker of New York 
recommending that the business be de- 
clared a public utility under jurisdiction 
of a Taxicab Control Bureau to be 
created in Board of Transportation 
with ultimate object of development of 
“a monopoly of taxicab operation by a 
single responsible concern, subject to 
full regulation as a public utility.” 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co.—New Eng- 
land Governor’s Railroad Committee 
issued a 350-page report in which it 
was stated that this company and Penn- 
road Corp. had acquired 74,925 additional 
shares of New Haven stock since April, 
1930, bringing total holdings of New 
Haven stock by Pennsylvania interests 
to 378,925 shares. Road’s stockholders 
reached new peak on Sept. 1, at 208,154, 
an increase of 51,553 since Sept. 1, 1929. 

Phelps Dodge Corp.—Through ex- 
change of stock acquired control of 
National Electric Products Corp. 

Republic Steel Corp.—Omitted quar- 
terly dividend on the common. 

Southern Railway Co.—Southern Rail- 
way Federated crafts, representing 8,000 
workmen, rejected proposed five-day 
work week. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Reduced 
price of gasoline 2 cents a gallon to 
meet competition. Announced that 1,000 
employees of Bayonne (N. J.) works 
would start on a five-day-a-week work- 
ing basis in October, with Saturdays off. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—An- 
nounced it considered that prices of raw 
materials had reached their lowest point 
and had advised all departments and 
subsidiaries to take advantage of pre- 
vailing price levels and to purchase ma- 
terials to be required for construction 
during next few months. 

_ White Motor Co.—Received order 
irom Gimbel Bros., Inc., for 22 six- 
cylinder trucks of various models. 

Yellow Taxicab Corp. of New York.— 
See Parmelee Transportation Co. 


Record of Investment Trusts Good 


A study has recently been made by 
Smith Brothers & Company of Philadel- 
phia which shows that general manage- 
ment investment trust assets in this coun- 
try have increased much more rapidly than 
actual prices of listed stock indexes. 

A few investment trusts of the manage- 
ment type have been in existence since 1921 
and figures are available showing the 
growth in assets applicable to Common 
Stock. From December, 1921 to June, 
1930 the combined asset values of these 
companies advanced from 33.78 to 124.45, 
a gain of 270%. 

_ During the same period Standard Sta- 
tistics Index of 404 Stocks (a representa- 
tive index) advanced from 58.88 to 139.8, 
2 gain of 138%. 





YOUR INVESTED 
DOLLAR 


Buys More Income 
in this Sound Bond 


New ENGLAND GAS AND ELECTRIC 

AssociaTION 5% Convertible De- 

benture Bonds, due 1950, at the present 
market yield over 512%. 


This above-average yield is combined with 
above-average security—making these bonds 
extremely attractive to the investor seeking 
income with safety. 


Bond interest earned 2.39 
times on an “overall” basis 


Tax refund in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 


New England Gas and Electric Association 
serves 1 in 10 domestic gas customers and 
1 in 20 domestic electric customers in New 
England. 


These bonds enjoy an active market on the 
New York Curb Exchange. 


For full particulars write for Circular J-245 


General Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 














Curmanco Letter Rack 


FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 


Action. Handles, Sorts, Classifies 
Distributes 


the papers of your daily work. It saves time and labor, 
relieving you from shuffling and _ reshuffling papers many 
times every day. It provides a place for every paper with 
each paper in its place. They are needed on every desk 
from Manager to Office boy. SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 


Size 15 in. wide $7.00 


Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 
Check size and quantity desired. Pin ad to letter and 
MAI Y 


L TODA 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17 N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Olive Green Art Steel 



























John Hancock Series 


Provide life insurance 


FIRST ! 


advises an experienced 
business man 


Tie first step toward 
building a fortune, says John K. 
Barnes in World’s Work, is to 
take out sufficient life insurance. 
This is the only way in which the 
completion of the estate can be 
insured against the great uncer- 
tainty of life. 


Every life underwriter knows how im- 
portant is life insurance in building the 
foundation of an estate and protecting 
one already formed. 

This suggestion is especially perti- 
nent in the case of persons working on 
fixed incomes and whose salary or its 
necessary equivalent must be continued 
in some form for a reasonable length 
of time. 





—— 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dol- 
lars: Assets $542,140,978; Reserves and all 
other liabilities $502,453,577; 
Surplus $39,687,401 
F. M. 














Over Sixty-Seven Years in Business 
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Market Bureau, Inc. 


Counselors 
to Investors 


341 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Write for complimentary 
copies of future bulletins. 
Also ask about the proof 
of our accuracy during the 


breaks.” 
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INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


RK EADERS of 
“Forbes” may con- 
sult the Inquiry De- 
partment for informa- 
tion and opinions 
concerning invest- 
ments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should 
be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES 
MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Banks to Sponsor Trusts 


Economical Method of Serving Investors 
—Advantages of Large Investment Trusts 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


T is becoming more and more ap- 
I parent that our large banks and trust 

companies are destined to enter the 
investment trust field and sponsor trusts 
of their own. Heretofore our large bank- 
ing institutions have merely watched the 
growth and development of the movement 
by investment bankers and the like. The 
pioneering over, and the crucial test of a 
securities panic having been successfully 
weathered with exceedingly few casualties, 
it becomes evident that the investment trust 
is here to stay. 

Several banks, including some large 
ones, have already seen the value of an 
investment trust as an aid to increasing 
profits and for rendering better service to 
investing clients and potential clients. 
Whether or not a bank sponsors an in- 
vestment trust, it finds itself called upon 
constantly for investment advice, for which 
it is unthanked and unpaid. Besides, ex- 
cept in a few rare cases, the bank cannot 
advise an individual properly and con- 
servatively without analyzing his economic 
status, his other investments and his re- 
quirements. Even when this is done, it 
requires constant watchfulness to keep in- 
formed of the status of all recommenda- 
tions to see if changes occur which may 
affect them. All this costs money, and 
the bank usually makes no‘direct charge, 
although it may recommend securities it 
has for sale. 


foe sponsoring of an investment trust, 
however, eliminates many of these 
hazards and difficulties. Advice can be 
given without fear or compunction. The 
smallest as well as the largest investor can 
be served. A reasonable, just fee can be 
charged for the labor and service in- 
volved. Instead of hundreds and thousands 
of investors to watch over, with its at- 
tendant labor and waste, only one account, 
that of the investment trust, need be 
watched. Since banks must give invest- 
ment advice, their gradual swing to invest- 
ment trusts has been itevitable, and now 


that investment trusts have developed to- 


a more mature stage than they were a 
year ago, this swing seems to be imminent. 

The Irving Trust Company (New 
York) was among the first of our larger 
banking institutions to adopt the invest- 
ment trust, when it affiliated itself with 
the Investment Managers Company last 
year. The City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany (New York) also started their own 
investment trusts under the name of the 
“Uniform Trusts” of different series. An 
investor buys into the latter at the liquidat- 
ing value plus a one per cent. entrance fee 
and can withdraw at the current liquidating 
value on the first Wednesday of any month, 
less a one per cent, redemption charge. 
The bank charges one-half of one per cent 
annually for the management of the trust. 

It is true that from $1,000 to about $5,- 
000 is the minimum investment one may 


make in many of these investment trusts 
formed by banks and trust companies, but 
the trend should soon change to enable 
even the smallest investor to participate. 
Of course, being a banking institution in- 
stils a well-deserved confidence to in- 
vestors’ minds and banks should prove a 
most worthy addition to the ranks of in- 
vestment trust sponsors and managers. 


T is reasonable to believe that an invest- 

ment trust commanding large capital re- 
sources will obtain better results, all other 
things being equal, than a trust of small 
size. The ratio of expenses tends to de- 
crease as the capital increases and invest- 
ment efficiency can be carried further with 
a large investment fund than with a small 
one. A greater diversification can be ob- 
tained and greater sums can be expended 
in the research necessary to obtain proper 
information regarding economic trends and 
individual industries and securities. Of 
the 227 trusts whose resources were tabu- 
lated by the New York State Attorney 
General in his recent report on his invest- 
ment trust investigation, more than one- 
third had resources of less than $5,000,000. 
The tabulation follows: 


No. of 

Total Resources Trusts 
From 1 to $ 1,000,000 37 
- 1,000,001 “ 5,000,000 56 
‘ 5,000,001 “ 10,000,000 a 
cs 10,000,001 “ 20,000,000 46 
= 20,000,001 “ 40,000,000 21 
i. 40,000,001 “ 75,000,000 19 
3 75,000,001 “ 100,000,000 - 
“100,000,001 “ 200,000,000 8 
“~~ 200,000,001 “ 300,000,000 Z 


227 


These trusts represented total resources 
(as of March 3ist, 1930), of $4,573,936,- 
693, a goodly proportion (34ths) of all the 
resources of our American investments 
trusts. When it is considered that these 
227 are less than one-half, in number, of 
all existing trusts, it can be seen that there 
are many more small trusts than large 
ones. 

A fair minimum of resources which an 
investment trust should have to operate 
efficiently would probably lie somewhere 
between five and ten million dollars. This 
not only ensures the benetits to the in- 
vestor heretofore mentioned, but also is 
proof that the trust is not of the small, 
petty variety. A more reliable and ade- 
quate market for the trust’s own stocks 
and bonds is also often a result of a larger 
capitalization, as more people are interested 
in it. 

It must not be concluded that size is the 
sole criteria for the selection of an in- 
vestment trust security. There are many 
excellent small trusts. But it is an angle 
worthy of consideration. 
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About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


arene poy B. SHEPHERD, presi- 
dent of the Oswego County Savings 
Bank, is the new president of the Savings 
Bank Association of the State of New 
York. 

W. E. Holler has been appointed as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 
Chevrolet Motor Company in the Eastern 
half of the United States, succeeding J. 
C. Chick, who has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company. 

P. Blair Lee has been admitted to part- 
nership in the investment banking firm of 
Brown Brothers & Company, with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 

Clement Moret, assistant governor, was 
selected to succeed Emile Moreau as gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France. 

Walter H. Bennett, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank of New York, has 
been elected a director of the Grace Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 


* C. WHISTLER, former manager 
e of advertising and sales promotion, 
and for several months assistant manager, 
has been appointed manager of the Delco 
Light Company. 

Gerhard M. Dahl has been appointed 
chairman of the Interborough Lines, in 
New York, succeeding Edward J. Ber- 
wind. The new executive committee in- 
cludes, besides Mr. Dahl, Albert H. 
Wiggin, Charles Hayden, Frank Hedley, 
Samuel Reyburn, Frederick H. Ecker, 
William Roberts and F. P. Walsh. 

Lincoln Dixon, of Indiana, was ap- 
pointed to fill the remaining Democratic 
vacancy on the Tariff Commission. 

E. R. Decary, president, Title Guarantee 
& Trust Corporation of Canada, has been 
elected president of the Depositor Com- 
pany of Canada. Guy Vanier has been 
elected vice-president. 


DELCOUR has been appointed 

* manager for France of all divisions 
of the International Business Machines 
Corporation; D. C. Campbell as comp- 
troller for Europe of all divisions. 

Frederick R. Kerman, vice-president, 
Bank of Italy, and of the Transamerica 
Corporation, was elected president of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, suc- 
ceeding A. E. Bryson. 

Daniel Willard, president, and George 
M. Shriver, senior vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, were elected 
directors of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Corporation. 

John W. Pattison, vice-president, Cen- 
tral Union Life Insurance Company, and 
R. E. Fisher, vice-president, Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, have been elected 
directors of the Aviation Corporation. 














209b Washington Si. 
Boston, Mass. 





When are YOU 


Going to a ? 


MERGER of your investment funds with 
those of hundreds of other average inves- 
tors will enable you to solve your three- 

fold problem of realizing a safe, fixed and con- 
sistent income. 


An investment in the securities of the Founders 
Securities Trust, fiscal agent of the United In- 
vestment Assurance System, is virtually a finan- 
cial merger with the greatest financial minds of 
the country. 


v v v 


This investment merger will bring you 
many striking advantages 


1. . . It will bring you the cooperation, analysis, vigi- 
lance and scientific management of a corps of experts 
who live in the investment world every minute. 


2... It will bring you a diversified portfolio which 

uts your money to work in each of the seven recog- 
nized fields of investment, nationally and internation- 
ally. 


3... . It provides a balanced investment by proper dis- 
tribution of your money for buying in low markets and 


selling in high markets. 


4. . . It brings you absolute peace of mind, and a safe, 
fixed, consistent income. 


5... It enables you to carry on your own business, 
while specialists are carrying on for you in the invest- 
ment world. 


v v v 


Founders Securities Trust 
Fiscal Agent 


30 Broad St. 





Every investor should read our booklet—“Is it Impossible?” 
It will be mailed without obligation upon request. 














New York, N. Y. 














Over 


3% 


Cash distributions for the first half 
of 1930 were over 13% of the aver- 
age price of Corporate Trust Shares 
for the period. 

earnings of this fixed trust 
investment in 28 prime common 
stocks, which include 5 public utili- 
ties such as American Telephone 
and Telegraph and General Electric, 














11 industrials such 3 
as Eastman Kodak | 4000s. 
and United States Rating “A” 
Steel, 7 railroads CorPORATE 
such as New York TRUST 
Central and Penn- SHARES 
sylvania, and 5 oils 


such as Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Indiana, and New York, accrue to 
holders of the shares. 
Since January 1929, distributions 
totalling $3.28 have been paid to 
shareholders. ; 

You share in the ownership of 28 giants of 
American industry. A repurchase market is 
maintained daily. The Chase National Bank, 
New York, trustee. Use coupon for full 
information and list of underlying stocks. 


Present Price about $8.25 per Share 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


ANDERSON, PLOTZ & CO. F 10-15 
29 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, without obligation, com- 
plete information on Corporate Trust Shares. 
_ | RE SR ee Ce Pe er eee 
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FORBES 


eAnnounces 


the establishment of a 


BUSINESS 
BOOK 
SERVICE 


which will be glad to answer, 
free of charge, all inquiries con- 
cerning books on the various 
aspects of business and the busi- 
ness life. 

Its recommendations will be 
based on the opinions of experts, 
and will be made regardless of 
publisher. 

This service will be glad, also, 
to secure for its users any book 
by any publisher, upon receipt of 
the list price. 


fF 
Address all communications to 
The Librarian 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
























Books 


By JOHN CARTER 


How to Make Money 


New Ways To MAKE Money. By Roger 
W. Babson. (New York, Harper's. 
$2.50.) 


Ever since his only too accurate fore- 
casts of the market decline, Mr. Babson 
has been regarded with the respect due a 
major and not a paper prophet. In this 
little book, he shows that, although he 
may have been a bear in 1929, he is a 
bull on the long pull. His book is ad- 
dressed primarily to youth but can be read 
with profit by mature business men, on ac- 
count of the new industrial horizons which 
are opened up, new industries and new in- 
ventions. Mr. Babson, however, is enough 
of a fundamentalist to believe that char- 
acter is the basis of money-making and to 
deplore the fact that the church has be- 
come “a mere institution merchandising a 
brand of theology which in many ways 
was questionable.” So far as market tips 
are concerned, he advises avoidance of both 
depressed and prosperous industries; but 
then he also observes that “it is dan- 
gerous for two optimists to get married, 
while it is tragedy for two pessimists to 
get married.” In other words, his book 
is shrewd, not too serious and extremely 
sensible. If he has a tendency to slip 
over from business into the realms of 
morality, it is because he conceives of 
them as being identical. 


Two Important Books 


THe Soviets 1n Wortp Arrairs. By 
Louis Fischer. (New York, Cape & 
Smith. $10.) 

THE GREAT CRUSADE AND AFTER. By 
Preston William Slosson. (New York, 
Macmillan. $5) 


Although America and Russia represent 
the two dynamic factors in modern eco- 
nomics, hitherto no adequate account of 
their recent and most significant history 
has been available. That defect has been 
usefully remedied at last. 

It is thirteen. years since the Bolshevist 
leaders seized control of the Russian 
Government. Since then, despite all 
prophesies—Russian and _  foreign—they 
have maintained themselves in power, re- 
stored some of Russia’s pre-war influence 
in world affairs, and have made appreciable 
progress towards the economic rehabilita- 
tion of their ruined country. The effect 
on the world: has been considerable, not 
least in those countries which have re- 
fused to recognize the Communist regime 
Mr. Fischer has strong radical sympathies 
but he has not abused them in writing 
this indispensable book. If you want to 
get an idea of why the Russian people 
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One 
Outstanding 
Stock! 


For the client with a moderate capital—elimi- 
nating picking and choosing—the Institute recom- 
mends ONE OUTSTANDING PURCHASE. 

In January, 1930, United Aircraft was so rec- 
— at 50. In April, profits were accepted 
at 95. 

RIGHT NOW — another OUTSTANDING 
PURCHASE is being given clients. 

To obtain this Bulletin, FREE, 
simply ask for FOC-15. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











HOW WOULD you determine 
whether an investment trust stock 
were cheap or dear? 


If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNeel Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 


Details upon application. 


MCNEEL INSTITUTE 


of Investment Education, Inc. 
126 Newbury Street 








Bull Market 
Ahead? 





Our latest market analysis covers 
this, also these stocks, whether to 


Buy, Hold, Sell, or Exchange - 
El. Pwr. & Lt.? Liggett & Myers? 
gaged 2 Consol. ~ ed 
. S. Rubber? Goodrich 

Gen. Electric? 


Sample copy free. Sign name and 
address on margin and send to 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
108 Norton.! iffy Rito. Now York 




















UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
that ) 

230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St.Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Richmond Minneapolis 


San Francisco Detroit Cleveland 
Kansas City Des Moines 
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HERBERT WN. CASSON’S 
Inspiring and Instructive 


‘BOOKS 


Creative Thinkers 


Written by a man of international 
renown in the business and financial 
world, “Creative Thinkers” will give 
you what has proven the turning 
oint in many men’s lives—SELF 
DISCOVERY. Already this book 
has been given a remarkable recep- 
tion in the United States, England 
and Germany ....... Pe sercciosers . -$2.00 


Tips For 
Traveling Salesmen 


Sales managers and salesmen will 
profit from the concrete pointers 
offered in this book. It tells you 
how to develop good will, meet an- 
tagonism, schedule one’s time, how 
to make sales, etc. Bought in large 
quantities by the larger business 
HOUSES, 2.05.05 nce rie peter $2.00 


Tips On Leadership 


This book presents practical pointers 
on how to win leadership. Part I 
is devoted to principles; Part II to 
personalities—a terse, brilliant analy- 
sis of how twenty-five outstanding 
leaders earned their way to the op. 


Tips On Luck 


Mr. Casson gives, among many 
others, the following precepts in find- 
ing your lucky star: Go where luck 
is, attract favorable attention, take 
chances, play your own game, keep 
on till you win, be quick, find out, 
share your luck, keep straight..$2.00 


Making Money Happily 


This book is written in the epigram- 
matic style which makes Mr. Casson’s 
books such delightful reading. For 
your guidance he sets down twelve 
clearly defined principles which will! 
help to make you really master of 
tr 


How To Keep Your Money 
And Make It Earn More 


Whether you are establishing a busi- 
ness or expanding one, this book tells 
you how to make a satisfying profit. 
The twelve chapters are really twelve 
pointers to guide you safely through 
the hazards of Finance......... $2.00 


Mail This “On Approval” Order Form 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 10-15-30 


Gentlemen: Send me for FREE EXAMINA- 
TION the books checked below—price $2.00 
cach. If dissatisfied I may return them in 
ve days and owe you nothing. 


Enclosed find check for _ er ores 

O Creative Thinkers Tips On Li 

O Tips For Traveling = Makin a" iT 
Salesmen O) How To Keep “Veer 


O Tips on Leadership 


Money and Make 
Earn More - 





retain the Soviet form of government and 
why they have scant desire to repay 
foreign debts, read this account of in- 
ternational inefficient intervention in the 
domestic affairs of a great and friendly 
country by her professed friends and al- 
lies. “The Soviets in World Affairs” is a 
very important account of the international 
aspects of the rise of what is now the 
greatest single business enterprise in hu- 
man history—the Soviet Union. 

Professor Slosson has brought America 
up-to-date with itself in a clear, sane and 
readable account of the political and ‘busi- 
ness developments since 1914 in the land 
of the free. He writes fairly and often 
amusingly of contemporary American de- 
velopments. His book gives a good pers- 
pective on our times and on our country. 


Books of Special Interest 


Cu1na To-Day: Poriticat. By Stanley 
K. Hornbeck. (Boston, World Peace 
Foundation.) 


Like Russia, China to-day exerts a tre- 
mendous influence upon world affairs and 
world trade. It was the slump of the 
silver market at Shanghai, for example, 
which heralded the world’s recent economic 
depression. Few Americans realize that 
China is not only the world’s largest coun- 
try, in size of population, but that it 
covers an area larger than all Europe. 
Few Americans, moreover, realize that the 
Chinese are a race of born traders. Dr. 
Hornbeck says: “In financial transactions 
the Chinese coolie is hard to beat; the 
Chinese merchant is unbeatable; a Chinese 
official can be beaten only by a Chinese 
official.” The author is Chief of the Far 
Eastern Division in the State Department. 
Although his book was written three 
years ago, it is an excellent introduction 
to an understanding of the race which 
holds the key to the world’s future pros- 
perity. For until China is restored to 
order and productivity by her own efforts, 
the world of business, as of politics, will 
be uneasy and insecure. 


CONSERVATION OF Our NatTuRAL RE- 
sources. By Loomis Havemeyer. (New 
York, Macmillan.) 


An attempt to bring Prof. Van Hise’s 
great classic up-to-date. The record of 
waste, greed and folly with which we have 
squandered and are squandering our na- 
tural resources is a terrible indictment of 
American business. 


CoMMERCIAL MANAGEMENT. By Cunliffe 
L. Bolling. (New York, Pitman. $3.) 


A second edition of this well-known 
British handbook of modern business prac- 
tice. It is valuable not only in itself but 
as giving us a cross-section of advanced 
business thought in British competitive 
circles. 


INDUSTRIAL PsycHoLocy. Edited by 
Charles S. Myers. (New York, Henry 
Holt. $1.25.) 

A group of thirteen studies analyzing 
various aspects of what is really the hu- 
man side of industrial enterprise. Each 
chapter is by a recognized authority in his 





field. 





At last! 
Babson—foremost 
investment expert— 
gives you the 1930 
investment advice 








you’ve wanted! 


Last year, Roger W. Babson astonished 
the country by definitely predicting the 
stock crash. That crash revolutionized 
investment methods. And now, in “In- 
vestment Fundamentals,” Babson ex- 
plains how to invest today for greatest 
profits. 


In this book, Bab- 
son tells you just 
how to set up your 
entire savings and 
investment routine 
—from your very 
first investment dol- 
lar. He helps you 
prepare your bud- 
get; tells you when 
—and why—to pick 
stocks, bonds, etc.; 
shows how he helps 
subscribers to Bab- 
son’s Statistical Or- 
ganization pick the best securities, and 
buy and sell at the right time. Part III 
alone—describing the famous Babson 
Continuous Working Plan-For-Your- 
Money--is worth many times the book’s 
cost. 





ROGER W. BABSON 


The Business Book News calls _ it 
“Clear, concise, readable, careful, and 
thorough. No man in the country is 
better qualified to write this book.” 
Western Finance says, “Anyone who 
hopes to save money, or who has money 
to invest, cannot afford to miss reading 
it”? That reading, in fact, can be the 
longest step you ever took toward finan- 
cial independence. For FREE examina- 
tion, use the coupon. 


By Roger W. Babson 
INVESTMENT 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Chosen by 
Business Book 
League! 
, 8000 sold 
“ before pub- 
, lication! 

. Price 
only 
$3.00 


eo = = = an i Gn Gb on an auah Ge ae = me 2a ee 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 


Send me a copy of INVESTMENT - 
MENTALS—$3.00 — 


OI will remit $3.00 in 10 days or return book 
(j.Check for $3.00 is enclosed. [] Send C. O. D. 
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Mem Whe Ave 
Making America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Editor, Forbes Magazine 

It remained for B. C. Forbes to 
write this fascinating business bi- 
ography. In this book you get the 
true life-stories of fifty men—giants 
of industry—exactly as Mr. Forbes 
got them from the lips of his sub- 
jects. This book is one of our best 
sellers. 


Price $3.00 


Creative Thinkers 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Written by a man of international 
renown in the business and financial 
world, “Creative Thinkers” will give 
you what has proven the turning 
point in many men’s lives—SELF 
DISCOVERY. Already this book 
has been given a remarkable recep- 
tion in the United States, England 
and Germany. 


Price $2.00 


Keys to Success 


By B. C. Forbes 


Here is one of the great books 
on how to achieve success in life 
and business. Intensely practical, 
vivid, inspiring and invigorating. 

Mr, Forbes points out not only 
the qualifications for success but 
also how to develop those qualifica- 
tions to the fullest extent. 


Price $2.00 
SendforF REE Examination! 


| B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 10-15-30 | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me at once for FRBE 
Examination the books checked below. After five 
| days I will either return them or send you my | 

remittance for them. 
| Men Who Are Making America | 
Creative Thinkers 
| Keys To Success | 
| DL ahininekahdemboneneebeseseeeeheansseeeeee | 
Di chp aduibihchemenudcamawtesnenknnabees 
| GOP ccccccccccccccecsessceess GRAS cccccvcecs | 











Reo Motors Big 


New Achievement 


EO celebrates the entering into its 
R second quarter-century by springing 

on the public a unique line of new 
cars, including hundred-miles-an-hour beau- 
ties. Those privileged to see these newest 
achievements of automotive science and art 
tredict that the reception accorded them 
will be extraordinarily enthusiastic. 

On an original investment of $1,000 the 
founders created an enterprise which did a 
business of more than $900,000,000—and, 
incidentally, Reo engineers played no small 
part in giving the public better and better 
motor Cars. 

To infuse new blood into the organiza- 
tion, William Robert Wilson, whose auto- 
mobile training started in the days when 
John and Horace Dodge were closely iden- 
tified with Ford, was called in as general 
manager. 

“T found,” says Mr. Wilson, “a com- 
plete, well-equipped plant, confidence in the 
company’s future, a $20,000,000 working 
capital half of which was in cash, and 
manufacturing facilities capable of in- 
creased production. As the motor industry 
was then halting in its steps, it was pos- 
sible to secure exceptionably able, experi- 
enced talent. We felt that, since the pub- 
lic were not eagerly buying the cars being 
produced, their appetite could be whetted 
by the kind of car we proposed to produce. 

“We are confident that we now have 
produced a car that will be in step with 
tomorrow. Just as people do not like to 
live in houses that are identical nor wear 
exactly the same clothes as their neigh- 
bors, we feel they don’t want their cars 
just like other cars. So we have made 
our new line impressively distinctive, spar- 
ing no cost. 

“Already we are beginning to harvest the 
fruit of our confidence. Reo distributors 
and dealers are thrilled. They—and we— 
know that our new line will give Reo a 
flying start on a second quarter-century 
that will eclipse the fine record of the first.” 


Your Business Library 


UBLIC libraries are doing much to 
provide information directly helpful to 
the commercial world. Miss Marion C. 
Manley, Business Branch librarian of the 
Newark Public Library, has made a sur- 
vey of such activities in the public 
libraries of cities with a population of 70,- 
000 and over. The survey shows the 
libraries with departments for business 
service; those with separate appropriations 
for business work; libraries that furnish 
investment services; the scope of the col- 
lections of business books, magazines, 
pamphlets, market surveys and state docu- 
ments. 
Copies of the pamphlet, which is called 
“ A Survey of Special Work for Business 
Men in Larger Public Libraries,” may be 
obtained, for 50 cents each, by writing to 
the Business Branch of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, Newark, New Jersey. 





FORBES for 


INVESTMENT 
Booklets 
* 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Cities Service—Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York, will 
send copy of booklet describing the or- 
ganization and the investment possibili- 
ties of its securities. Ask for booklet 
098C-6. 

What the Investor Should Know for 
1930—Special series of articles starting 
in “The Hodson Investor.” Copies of 
current issues free on request to inter- 
ested investors upon application to 
Clarence Hodson & Co., Inc., Depart- 
ment B, 165 Broadway, New York. 

Best & Co., Inc.—Analyzed in the lat- 
est “Weekly Review” of Prince & 
Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New York. 
Ask for Copy F-176. 

Natural Gas— A very comprehensive 
study of the natural gas industry has 
been prepared by G. E. Barrett & Com- 
pany, 40 Wall Street, New York. This 
company has also issued a booklet “Sul- 
phur and the Freeport Texas Company.” 
Both are available free upon request. 

Odd Lots—Shows many advantages 
offered to investors in diversifying their 
security holdings. Contains many sug- 
gestions which will be appreciated by 
investors and traders. Write John Muir 
& Company, 39 Broadway, New. York, 
for a copy of trading booklet F.447. 

Security Salesmanship, the Profession 
—An interesting booklet giving com- 
plete details of the Institute training. 
Request your copy of booklet 2027 from 
the Babson Institute, Extension Divi- 
sion, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 

All-America Investors Corporation—A 
thorough analysis of these trust shares 
is available upon request to Ross, Pratt 
& Batty, 35 Wall Street, New York. 

Is It Impossible?—This new booklet 
discussing the advantages of investments 
in the Founders Securities Trust, 209b 
Washington Street, Boston, is of inter- 
est to every investor. 

Bond and Share Units — Possibilities 
of increasing income through investment 
in the securities of small loan banks are 
described in a circular issued by Felix , 
Auerbach Company, 282 Broadway, New 
York. 

Market Action—Copies of this weekly 
bulletin and the semi-monthly “Invest- 
ment Outlock” will be sent free for the 
next three weeks together with details 
of their investment and trading service 
upon request to Wetsel Market Bureau, 
Inc., Department SI-30, 341 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

Motor Industry — Special report No. 
A-285, a thorough discussion of this in- 
dustry during the first half of 1930 and 
an estimate of its future prospects, of- 
fered by Brookmire Economic Service, 
Inc., Dept. F-1015, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Did He Find It? 

A party of tourists were enjoying the 
wonders of the Grand Canyon. A native 
passing by was asked by the driver of the 
car: “I say, neighbor, can you tell us 
what caused this terrible gorge?” The 
rider gazed fondly at the wonderful sight 
and replied: “Wal, they say a Scotchman 
once owned a ranch near here, and one 
day he lost a golf ball down a gopher hole 
on his private course.”—$5 prize to E. H. 
Biles, Oakland, Cal. 


Playing Draw-Back 

Small Son: “Grandpa, when are you 
going to play football?” 

Grandpa: “Football? 
football !” 

S. S.: “But dad said we’d get a new 
car as soon as you kicked off.”— 
Exchange. 


I can’t play 


A Gentleman 

Two truck drivers were snarled up in 
the traffic of a busy street. One of them, 
losing his good nature, yelled out: “Why 
don’t you look where you are going, you 
pie-eyed, blankety, blank, blank?” The 
other replied politely: “You're nice look- 
ing too.”—Exchange. 


ee 


Real Service 

A guest hurried up to the hotel clerk’s 
counter. He had just ten minutes to pay 
his bill, reach the station and board the 
train. 

“Hang it,” he exclaimed, “I’ve forgotten 
something. Here, boy, run up to my room 
—No. 427—and see if I left my pajamas 
and shaving kit. Hurry! I’ve only five 
minutes now.” 

The boy hurried. In four minutes he 
returned empty handed and out of breath. 

“Yes, sir,’ he panted. “You left them.” 
—The Dragon. 


They All Do 


Mrs. Bloop: “Does your car have a 
worm drive?” 
Mrs. Bleep: “Yes, but I tell him where 


to drive.”—E1 News. 


The Boy Who Made Good 


Null—“I started out with the theory © 


that the world had an opening for me.” 
Void—“‘And you found it.” 
Null—“Well, rather. I’m 

now.”—Churchman. 


in the hole 





Forses pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
Story used. 























DIVIDENDS DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN WATER WoRKS PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
asOP LECTRIC DIVIDEND NOTICE 
INCORPORATED 


(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 

A quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) a share, payable in cash, on 
the common stock of the Company, has 
been declared payable November 15, 1930, 
to common suethehdnes of record at the 
close of business on October 24, 1930. 


W. K. Dunsar, Secretary. 













































The West Penn 


Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of one 
and three-quarters per cent. (13%) 
upon the 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, and of one and one-half per cent. 
(14%%) upon the 6% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred ‘Stock of The West Penn Electric 
Company, for the quarter ending Novem- 
ber 15, 1930, both payable on November 
15, 1930, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 20, 1930. 


G. E. Murrie, Secretary. 

















AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held September 
26, 1930, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1%% (37% cents per share of $25 par) on the Pre- 
ferred stock, and a dividend of 62% cents per share 
on the Common stock, both payable November 1, 1930, 
3 — of record at the close of business October 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


Common Stock Dividend No. 59 


A regular quarterly cash dividend for 
the three months’ period ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1930, equal to 2% of its par 
value (being at the rate of 8% per 
annum), will be paid upon the Common 
Capital Stock of this Company by check 
on October 15, 1930, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 30, 1930. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 


D. H. FOOTE, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 





















COLUMBIA 
ea GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
4 October 2, 1930. 
| HE Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 16, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Steck 
5% Series 
No. 6, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 16, 50¢ per share 
2 sag on November 15, 1930, to share- 
record at close of business 
October $0. 1930. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary 














National Power & Light Company 
$6 Preferred Stock Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of National 
Power & Light Company has been declared for 
payment November 1, 1930, to holders of record 
at the close of business October 11, 1930. 

» i BAe Treasurer. 











Staff? 


positions. 


EXECUTIVES! 


Benefit. 
ment problem. 





CORPORATIONS! 


Are you planning to add to your Executive 
Now is the time to start investigating, 
interviewing and selecting men. 


If you have an employment problem, write us. 
We have executives on file to fit specific 


Are you planning to seek a new connection? 
Now is the time to start making your contacts. 
This is YOUR Service, established for YOUR 


Let us assist you with your employ- 


ForBEs EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
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Advantages 
of union 


HE TURNING POINT in the 

World War came when the allied 
governments, each powerful in itself, 
agreed to unite all their forces under 
one supreme command. 

The forces were not thereby in- 
creased. The resources of men and 
munitions, of ships and supplies, of 
money, and even of knowledge and 
experience, were exactly what they 
had been before. Yet almost immedi- 
ately more satisfactory progress was 
apparent. 

Something similar takes place when 
a group of strong companies unite 
themselves intoa single operating unit. 

The various manufacturing divi- 
sions which make up General Motors 
are major industries in their own 
right. Each has the advantage of 
mass purchasing power and 





mass production and sales 
methods. Each is financially 
able to stand alone. Each is 
rich in engineering genius and 





manufacturing and sales experience. 

What is gained, then, by the union? 
Certain benefits in research, in the 
better coordination of purchasing, in 
the common ownership of parts and 
accessory companies, in the united de- 
velopment of world markets—all these 
are important. But perhaps even more 
important are the intangible advan- 
tages—the higher enthusiasm of a 
common endeavor, the friendly com- 
petition for superior performance, the 
habit of continuous progress. 

New and finer models, the addition 
of a desirable new car to the line, the 
transformation of an engine from one 
type to a better type, the rapid adop- 
tion of improvements, and the imme- 
diate passing on to the public of the 
benefits of research—all these are nat- 

ural consequences of the unseen 
forces born of the process of 
union—larger vision, increased 
morale, and the courage to 





pioneer. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A CAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC 


- OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


VIKING - BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Gernerat Motors Trucks * YEeLLow CoACHESAND YELLOwWCaBsS * FRIGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-LicuT, PP WATER sySTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generac Morors Rapio * 


GMAC PLAN OF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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